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there was yanpreely a settlement when I traversed that region | | Comparing the Value of ‘Deantenn and Steel-Tired 
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Davis’ Improved Car Dump. 





We give herewith an engraving of an arrangement de- | 


vised and patented by Mr. Eugene Davis, of Clinton, IIL, 
for unloading grain, coal or ore from ordinary box cars. It 
will be seen that the arrangement consists of what may be 
called a tilting frame, on which the car is placed, and then 
elevated into the position shown in the engraving, so that 


cars, vessels or bins. The operation of this invention is de- 
scribed as follows by the inventor : 

‘‘In the construction of this machine the railway track 
at the right-hand end is about one foot lower than at the 
left-hand end, so that after the car is unloaded it will run off | 
the tilting frame by its own gravity. The length of the | 
frame is such as to allow the cars to be placed on one side of 
the centre, or about two feet nearer to the shute into which 
the contents are to be unloaded, than it is to the other end, so 
that when the bars which hold the tilting frame in a horizon- 
tal position are pulled back, the end of the car from which it is 
to be unloaded will descend by its own weight, until the bot- 
tom of the car body comes even with the top of the shute, 
as shown in the engraving. Then, by raising the end door 
in the car its contents will run out into the shute. 


‘The point of suspension of the tilting frame is so adjusted | 


that when the car is placed on the frame its load will cause 


it to tilt into the position shown, but when it is unloaded the | road. The surveys now being made by the company, run- 


empty car will cause the frame to tilt back 
into its original position. 

‘Tn unloading a car it is held on the frame 
by chains, shown in the engraving, which 
are hooked into rings in the side of the car 
to prevent it from running off the frame. 
The frame, after it is tilted, is held in that 
position by a pawl or brake until the car is 
unloaded. Then the pawl or brake is re- 
leased and the frame is allowed to tilt back ° 
to its original position, the chains are discon- 
nected and the car is run off the frame. 

‘* In case a car should be unevenly loaded, 
that is, if the heavy load should be at the 
opposite end from the one to be unloaded, so 
that the car should not descend by its own 
weight to the shute, then one man at the 
crank-shaft or wheel can turn it down. 

‘‘ This, it is claimed, is the quickest method 
known for unloading cars or transferring 
loads of grain, coal, ore, ete. The time 
required to unload a car would not be over 
two minutes, and the cost would not exceed 
4¢ cent per ton.” 

The inventor is Mr. Eugene Davis, of 
Clinton, Ill., who can be addressed at that place for further | 
information. 





"Contributions. 





Development of Eastern Washington Territory on| 
the Route of the e Northern Pacific. 


New Tacoma, Washington ‘ Territory, Sept. 22, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


| before May. 
\a railroad outlet, and are praying for the construction of the 


in 1869, now has over eleven hundred voters, and immi- 
grants are pouring in all the time. I met thirty families go- 
ing in during the two days I was traveling from Colfax to 
Walla Walla, about 85 miles. 

The country is, for the most part, treeless; and very gen- 


z: | erally the fields are so smooth that all the work—sowing, 


|harvesting and threshing—is done by machinery. The 
| wheat is put into bags in the field, and the farmers have no 
fear of rain till the fall; when their products are either stored | 
or shipped to the Columbia River. What the people there 
need is a railroad through their great wheat empire, to con- 


| vey the grain cheaply to the ports on Puget Sound. 


The narrow-gauge railroad between Walla Walla and the 


Columbia was built through the enterprise of one man, Dr. 
the contents of the car will run out of end doors into suit- | 


able shutes or receptacles, from which it is conveyed to other | 


Baker, who had only limited means, and who pushed it 
through in spite of many difficulties. It is now transporting 


| daily to the river three hundred tons of wheat in sacks, and 
| notwithstanding the facilities of steamers on the river, and 
| portage railroads at the Dalles (14 miles), and at the Cas- 


cades (6 miles), the wheat is daiiy accumulating, both at 
Walla Walla and at Wallula. The amount of farm machin- 

ery which has passed up the Columbia River and gone into 
the great wheat region, is almost fabulous. Thereare four 
other principal depots for receiving and shipping wheat on 
Snake River, entireiy distinct from the Walla Walla region; 
and since the beginning of September river shipment from 
there has ceased on account of low water in the Snake River, 
and navigation is not likely to be resumed on that stream 
The people there see and feel the necessity for 


Northern Pacific Railroad across Washington Territory. 
The line was located in 1872, but since the panic of 1873 
nothing has been done on that portion of the company’s 





IMPROVED CAR DUMP. 

ning through Washington Territory, across the Cascade | 

Range to Tacoma, the terminus of the present line from the | cepting that he and some other persons think so in a 

| Columbia River, may result in establishing it as the outlet | ggmewhat vague and uncertain way. 
| for a large portion of the Renee region already | that the repairs of both the trucks and the track will 


DAVIS’ 


entioned. 
Knowing the interest you have always taken in connec- 


| tion with the internal improvements of our country, Thave |. 


| hastily sketched the foregoing for your information. 
W. MILNOR ROBERTS. 


Wheels. 


CuicaGo, Oct. 4, 1878. 
To THE EprroR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Always an interested reader of your excellent paper, I 





| have been specially entertained by your carefully prepared 


article ‘‘ Steel-tired Wheels and Cast-iron Wheels Mathema- 
tically Considered.” This is a subject now engaging the at- 
tention of the management of all first-class railroads (in fact 
is one of the chief topics of conversation in all departments 
from the Manager’s office to the shops), therefore it is but 
natural that your article would be pretty thoroughly can- 
vassed by those of us practically engaged in the particular 
department to which it refers; and as one of those it has 
occurred to me that you have over-looked one or two very 
important items connected with the subject, and one of more 
importance than all others in the estimation of those of us 
who are brought in direct personal contact with that most 
important item of railroad expenditures—repairs. 

Now, while we have never used the steel-tired wheel our 
selves, I have watched their use upon other roads with much 
care and have particularly noticed this great advantage— 
that they are perfectly round, while it is well known to all 
practical men connected with the business that not one iron 
wheel in a thousand is perfectly so. Therefore in the former 
there must necessarily be an immense saving in the expense 
of maintenance of trucks, a very material increase in the 
life of the axle and consequent relief to rail and road-bed. 
Now, ought not the above to be considered in an elaborately 
prepared calculation like that made by you, and would not 
the result prove even more favorable to the steel-tired wheel 
than your last article? These facts can readily be obtained 
from the various roads using the steel-tired wheel and would 
prove of interest to your readers. Then, again, are all steel- 
tired wheels alike valuable? Are all alike 
safe? Is there not an elasticity about some 
that others do not have? Are there not 
other advantages? Will not a steel-tired 
wheel adhere more closely to the rail? Is it 
not less likely to slide by an indiscreet and 
reckless use of the brake? I don’t know that 
I ever saw a flat steel-tired wheel. Now, 
Mr. Editor, don’t understand me asan ad- 
vocate of steel-tired wheels. I am in search 
of information, and as you have opened up 
the subject it has occurred to me that there 
might be valuable information yet to come. 


MECHANIC, 


[The only question which the article 
referred to was intended to answer is, 
Which costs the most in money paid 
out, the service in miles run of cast- 
iron wheels or the service of steel-tired 
wheels? It may be that some ad- 
vantages, such as our correspondent has 
pointed out, attend or accrue from the 
use of steel-tired wheels, which have 
no direct connection with their cost; 
but at present we have no evidence of this, ex- 


It is possible 


be less if turned steel-tired wheels are used instead 
of chilled wheels, but before it is safe to assign any 
importance tosuch advantages, some conclusive evi- 
dence is needed to prove their existence, and show 
| how much and _ how little value they have. If our 


I have just returned to this place after an absence of over| A Train a Mile and an , Eighth Long Hauled by correspondent or any one else has any evidence bear- 


five weeks, during which period I have crossed over the Cas- 
cade Range of mountains into the Yakima valley, down that | 


One Locomotive. 





WiLiiamsport, Pa., Sept. 30, 1878. 


valley to its mouth, thence across the Columbia River to | | To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


Wallula, and over the narrow-gauge railroad (82 miles), | | A telegram received to-day from Mr. Thomas Gucker, As 
thence to Walla Walla. From Walla Walla I went out over | sistant Superintendent, Susquehanna Division, Northern 
the ‘ Palouse country,” as it is styled, and through that to| Central Railway, mentions that one of their consolidation 
the valley of the Spokane to the Great Falls of the Spokane | engines hauled from Clark’s Ferry to Sunbury the following 
—second only, in magnitude and beauty, to Niagara. The train, viz.: 183 empty eight-wheeled cars and one loaded 


“itisavery prolific fruit regio 


located line of the Northern Pacific Railroad passes within a car, one dead engine and two cabooses. 


short distance of the falls. The total fall, in a distance of | 
less than half a mile, is 156 feet, and the volume of water, | 
with the stream in its very lowest stage, as I saw it, is very | 
great. 


Nine years ago I made my first exploration on horseback | 


through this portion of Washington Territory, when for 
several hundred miles after passing Waitsburg—about eigh- | 
teen miles beyond Walla Walla—there was only one settle- 
ment. Much of the country was covered: with bunch-grass, | 
and I regarded it and reported it to be a very valuable graz- | 
ing region. 
farmed about Walla Walla depended entirely upon irriga- 
tion for their crops, and it was generally considered that the | 
extensive rolling hill lands could never be farmed because 
irrigating water could not be conveyed to them. A few 
years later it was discovered that irrrigation, in all that 
part of Washington Territory, was not needed, and that | 
crops of 30, 40,50 and 60 bushels per acre of the finest 
wheat in the world could be raised without any irrigation.* 
Since then the country has been rapidly settling; not only 
in Eastern Washington, but in Eastern Oregon adjoining 
and in Western Idaho. Whitman County, in Washington 
Territory, which had no existence as a county, and where 


vv A gentleman ‘who was in Walla Walla in 1870 informs us that 





grapes and peaches, the latter Sar tals ual to those of Dela 
ears of sweet corn as large in in diaeedier 
wrist.—Ebiror. 





This was not on any special trial but occurred in the ordi- 


| nary running of the road, and was owing to the engine of | 


one train having become disabled, when the succeeding 
| train, on passing it, backed on to the train and took both 
trains and dead engine on to destination, making two stop- 
pages for coal and water of, in all, 25 minutes, leaving the 
actual running time 3 hours 25 minutes for a distance of 39 
miles. The length of the train, which is probably the long- 
est ever hauled in practical railroading, was 5,904 feet, and 


| its weight 3,694,000 pounds 
At that time the people who had settled and | 


It was hauled over a road with a slightly opposing grade 
| of about four feet to the mile, around frequent curves of 
four and five degrees, at an average speed of 10 miles per 
hour. 

The particular type of engine used is known on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as ‘‘ Class I.,” which has frequently been 
described in your journal. 

It is of course well known that the tractive power of 
these engines is sufficient to handle trains of this weight, but 
the difficulty in this case was the extreme length of the train. 


and training of the train-men that they should feel them- 
selves competent in the ordinary course of business to under- 
take such a task and without special orders. 

The train was hauled by Engine No. 40, Robert Burgoon, 


—_ Engiseer, and Charles Sarvis, Conductor. 


Howarp Fry. 








| ing on this matter, we would be glad to receive it.— 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 


Three Dollars Fine for Driving Over this Bridge 
Faster than a Walk. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The above notice is placed at the end of a new bridge, 
over which, by the way, a good deal of fast driving is done. 
A part of the bridge is of iron and is built in the bowstring 
form. I wish to ask your bridge-building readers a few 
questions in regard to this structure, and I hope some one 
will take the pains to answer the questions, since several 
bridges of the same kind have recently been opened for 
travel in this neighborhood, one of them being in the main 
street of a good-sized town, where there is considerable 
heavy teaming and where crowds of people often col- 
lect to look at _ freshets. One of the spans in 
question is 112 feet long, the rise of the arch 12 
feet, and the clear width between the two girders 
17 feet. The arch for each girder has a_ sectional 
area of about 74¢ square inches, and the horizontal 
member, or lower chord, a section of 5 square inch- 
es. The vertical suspenders are 91¢ feet apart. The 
lower chord or horizontal member of each girder is com- 
posed of two flat bars, each 5 inches deep and half an inch 
thick, placed on edge about 3 inches apart laterally. These 
two bars are entirely disconnected, except at the feet of the 


, | vertical suspenders 91¢ feet apart, where they are not, 
, | the cars being empty ; and it speaks well for the ability 


strictly speaking, fixed but held, being clamped by a screw 
between two small horizontal castings, badly fitted. The 
floor joist, of 212 plank, rest directly on top of the two 
bars, with no fastening whatever, there being five or six of 
these joist between each two verticals. In an adjoining and 
shorter span the suspenders are 10 feet apart, and the lower 
chord bars are each 4 inches deep and half an inch thick. 




























490 Ey 


My 1 first eee is this: Will two iron bars 10 feet long, | curve. To test the above results we will see what the re- | us to the second reason that I have given for my claim, viz., 


4 inches deep, and half an inch thick, placed horizontally on 
on edge, two or three inches apart, and not confined or 
secured in any way laterally, except at the ends, support | 
safely one-half of a 17-feet roadway, carried by 2 x 12 joist | |) 
which rest at intervals of about two feet on top of the bars, 
supposing the two bars to fail by cross strain and not to turn | 
over sideways. This is, of course, a very simple question, | 
being two horizontal girders of 10 feet span, fixed at the 
ends, and uniformly loaded. My second question is this: 
How much of uniformly distributed load will two such gird- | 
ers safely hold before turning over sideways, supposing | 
them to be well fixed at the ends. My third question is this: | 
How much would two such bars of indefinite length, say 100 | 
feet, hold safely where they are not well fixed laterally, but | 
simply held at each 10 feet by being clamped between two 
horizontal pieces of iron, badly fitted. I may add that at | 
one place one of the bars in question, 4 inches deep, is 
already twisted % of an inch out of the vertical plane. My | 
last question is; Would not the proper notice to put up at | 
the end of such a bridge be: 
DANGEROUS BRIDGE ! 





No Passing, | 
(em L. VOsE. 








Curve Resistance as Affected by Gauge of Track. 





BELLEWoop, Oct. 5, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


In your issue of the 4th inst., in commenting on my state- | 
ment, ‘that the resistance due to curves was so much | 
greater on broad gauge than on the narrow gauge, curves | 
equal, which I find to be as 10 to 16,” you say ; “It will be | 
noticed that the fact is entirely unsupported by evidence, | 
and rests wholly upon the assertion of our correspondent 
that ‘it can be demonstrated,’ therefore, it is quite proper to 
present evidence to show that the assumed fact is not true, 
and that any reasoning based upon it rests on false prem- 
ises,” 

Now, I propose to demonstrate that it is true, and can be 
proven to be true by the very figures you present to prove 
its fallacy, and I want no better evidence in support of 
my statement than that given by an analysis of your fig- 
ures. 

Before commencing this analysis, I wish to say that ‘‘ the 
difference in the length of inner and outer rail” is not the 
‘only reason for the difference in resistance.” There is an- 
other reason, and that is owing to the increased wheel-base 
of a 4 ft. 844 in. truck, as compared with the wheel-base of 
a 8-foot truck, the angle at which the wheel-flanges impinge 
against the rails is “‘ much greater ” on the broad than on the 
narrow-gauge. I shall refer to this further on. 

You reprint from your issue of Aug. 25, 1876, the follow- 
ing article: 

** Let us take a curve of 300 feet radius, than which there 
are very few shorter, even on narrow-gauge The 
circumference of a complete circle of 300 feet radius would 
be 1,884.96 feet. It is a well-known fact, which can be 
easily proved geometrically, that the difference in the length 
of two rails in a complete circle of a curve of any radius is 
equal to the circumference of a circle whose radius is the 
gauge. Therefore, the difference in the length of the rails 
in a complete circle of 800 feet radius, po the gauge is 4 ft. 
84¢ in., will be 29.58 ft., ere , 18:84 ft.; so 
that the difference would be 10.74 ft.; = 1 other words, 
the wheels on one side must slip 10. 74 ft. farther on the 
wide than on the narrow It must be remembered, 
however, that it is only the w eels on one side which must 
slip, so that for every ton bot pk md 2,000 lbs.) of weight carried 
around such a curve half a ton must slide a dis- 
cence ot DRILIK, Mae aaa ano sok requires 
a force of about one-fifth the weight, so that the difference 








in the power absorbed in sliding the ‘wheels on the one uge 
as compared with the other will be for each ton of 1 one- 
fifth of 1,000 Ibs, = 200 Ibs. stated, the total | 


difference in the distance which the wheels must slide in 
running around the whole circle or 1,884.96 ft. is 10.74 ft., | 
so that the actual difference in the power which must be ex- 
erted at any one timeto draw each ton on the curve named | 
on the one gauge as compared with the other is | 


10.74 X 200 
——-——— = 1,1 lbs." 
1,884.96 
For the above many thanks; it contains all the proof 
necessary to sustain my claim. We will continue your fig- 
ures and try and find what the resistance is on each gauge, 
and then we can better judge whether the 1.1 Ibs, is a large 
reduction or a small one, 
The resistance due to slipping on each gauge would be, ac- 
cording to your rule; 





HE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| sistance would be on these respective curves: 


Standard-gauge circumference of curve 20.58 x 200 =1.64+ Ibs 

CRUE BBs ccs ccosene % eo g 
~ 3,290.47 

Narrow- gauge circumference of curve 18:84 200 =1,64+ Ibs 

| ey eerie: ‘ ti . 
2,293.37 


I admit my error. I claimed 10 to 16 as the ratio; you 
will only admit 10 to 15.7 as the difference. I accept the | 
| correction, and hereafter we will give the difference as 
figured by you as above—10 to 15.7. 

I beg leave to differ from you, however, regarding the 
| amount of resistance per ton due to the slipping of wheels 
on curves. You claim that, as the wheels on one side only 
slip, for every ton of load, a load of only half a ton must 
| Slide a distance equal to the difference between outer and 
inner rails. I claim that the resistance must be calculated 
|On the whole ton; thereby doubling the figures given and 
| approximating nearer to the resistance that is practically 
| shown by experiments to be due to curves. 

The four points at which the wheels of a truck rest on the 
‘rails are really the four corners of a rectangle whose sides 


|are as the gauge and wheel-base. Now it is a simple 


| geometrical fact, that to move any corner of a rectangle, 
| fixed or pivoted at one corner, the movement of the other 
three corners is to the movement of any one of them as their 
| distance is from the fixed corner, as shown by the following 


diagram: 


a 





3! 








a 5 


2 Ya 
Now, it is evident that the leading inside wheel, marked 1 
on diagram, cannot slip back a distance of one foot in round- 
ing a curve, without causing a corresponding diagonal and 
cross-slipping motion in wheels Nos. 2and3. This move- 
ment is to the movement of No. 1 as their distance from the | 
leading wheel No. 4 is to the distance of No. 1 from No. 4. 
By calculation we obtain the following as the slipping of 
each wheel for each foot in length of a 10° curve—wheel 








base 4 ft. 11 in., gauge 4 ft. 84¢ in. | 
29.58 x1 
(1) > = 0.00821 ft., movement of wheel No. 1. 
3,600 
10° x60 
(2) —-———- = 6 minutes, angle turned. 
100 
We find the length of the diagonal of the truck to be 6.8 ft. 
(3) 0.00174<6.8 = 0.01186 7 movement of wheel uo 8 
(4) 0.00174 4.91 = 0.00854 f t 


Collecting, we have a total of yo ft., or an average of | 
0.00715 ft. for each wheel, or only 0.00106 ft. less than the | 
movement of the first wheel. Although I have, for ease of cal- 
culation, considered the leading wheel as without any side mo- 
tion, it is certain that this wheel has a side-slipping motion, 
due to the fact that on sharp curves the flange impinges 
against the rail about three inches in advance of the point 
of contact between wheel and rail, and by its grinding ac- 
tion causes the wheel to slip sideways in running the curves, 
This can be better shown by the following exaggerated plan 
of the two outside, or Nos. 3 and 4 wheels on a curve. 
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| the difference in the angles, between wheels and rails on the 


| different gauges: 


The wheel- base of broad-gauge freight-car trucks i _ Pare - ; > 
The “ narrow-gauge 


Now, as shown by the diagrani (curve ORES ‘a 
flanges will impinge on the rail at a greater angle on the 
broad-gauge than on the narrow-gauge on the same curves. 

By a simple calculation this angle, for each gauge, is 
easily obtained. Asaline drawn through the bolster pin, 

perpendicular to the side of the truck and parallel with the 
axles, must always be on the radius of the curve, the front 
and rear axles travel parallel with the radius, but always a 
fixed distance in front and rear of the radius; and this dis- 
tance will give the angle on any curve at which the wheels 
run on the rail : 





Half the 
Wheel base. wheel base. 
2.45 x 10 
Broad gauge.. 4.9 ft. 2.45 ft. -—-- x .6 = 14.7 min. 
100 
1.5 x 10 
Natrow gauge!| 3 1.5 —_—— x 6= 9.0 
100 


The above calculation is based on a 10° curve, and will 
give us the following proportion, as 9’ : 14.7’ :: 10° : 16.33”. 

This calculation gives us the ratios of 10 to 16.33, but as 
the change of one inch in the wheel-base would bring it 
down to 10 to 15.7, and as nothing less than reducing the 
gauge will reduce the latter ratio, we will let it stand at 
that. 

Now, if anything can be proved by figures, rightly used, 
my claim has been proved, and I have shown that I have 
every geometrical reason for holding tothe views that I have 
expressed. 

Your figures, by which you endeavor to show that the 
percentage of saving is so small (after you have added in the 
resistance due to grades, velocity and journals), that, prac- 
tically, itis of no consequence, are ingenious, but based on 
wrong principles. According to this doctrine of yours, if I 
find that I can reduce some one item of expense, say oil, 
waste and tallow, or coal, I am not to figure the percentage 
of saving in that account, but am first to add together 
maintenance of way, conducting transportation, and mo- 
tive-power accounts ; and then, if the saving is only 2 or 3 
per cent. of the whole amount, itis ‘too small to be of any 
consequence.” That policy won’t work on railroads. We 
must save every cent we can. 

The resistance due to difference in gauge with a curve of 
800 ft. radius, as shown by calculation, is equivalent toa 
rise of 7.8 ft. per mile, instead of 3 ft. 

I always thought that anything that decreased train 
loads (but used the same amount of power) would also in 


| crease expenses of engineers, firemen and train-men ; but 


| you say it only increases the amount of coal used. I do not 


| agree with you. 


As the journals of the 24 in. narrow-gauge wheels are re- 
duced in diameter in proportion to the reduction in the size 
of the wheels, the journal friction is about the same as that 
of the broad-gauge wheels. 

In looking over your table of curves on narrow and brvad 
gauge roads, | find that out of 54 narrow-gauge roads re 
porting 26 reported curves from 65 ft. to 300 ft. radius. We 
have on the Bell’s Gap Railroad 16 curves below 300 ft. ra- 
dius, and 8 of these are 207 ft. radius, so that it must be 
borne in mind that curves of 300 ft. are not ‘ rare” on nar- 
row-gauge roads, Out of these 54 reporting roads we have 





Now, in running in the direction of the hand, the wheel 4 
must have aside movement, as it would, unless twisted to 
the right, continue in the direction of the arrow. Taking 
this view of the problem, we will have enough movement of 
the fourth wheel to bring the average for the four wheels to 
0.00821 ft. 

That being the case, the figures we have as the resistance 
due to slipping must be doubled, and we have: 











£9.58 x 200 * 
Standard gauge....,... —————— = 3.14 lbs. per ton. 
; —_ 1,884.96 sid 
18.84 x 200 
Narrow B@UGEC.... 26.6... cece eee —— = 2.00 * * 
1,884.96 
10.74X 200 
Difference in favor nar. gauge.. — =ll¢ " 
1,884.96 


You give the difference only, without showing the other | 
figures, and as 1.14 Ibs per ton isa small amount in itself, it | 


is natural to jump ata conclusion, and say that the resist- | 


ance is not ‘‘ much greater,” and that Mr. Ramsey is wrong; | 


but when we discover that this 1.14 Ibs. is fifty-seven per 
cent. of the entire resistance on a narrow gauge, due to the 
difference in length of outer rail, it becomes apparent at 


once that that the resistance is ‘“‘much greater” on broad | 


than narrow-gauge roads. 
Now, to obtain the curves for each gauge, upon which this 


resistance will be equal, we have the following proportions, 


assuming the broad-gauge curve to be 19°, as above: 
1. As 2. 00 Ibe. 3.14 ihe, : : 19° : 29.83°. 
2) As 19° ; 20.88°: : :15.7° 
That is, a 19° curve hun ay is ah" in resistance to a 
29.83° curve on the narrow, and a 10° curve toa 15.7° 





29,58 x 400 
Broad-gauge 6,28 Ibs,, instead of 3.14 Ibs. 
1,884.96 
18.84 400 
Narrow-gauge 4,00 Ibs., * 2.00 Ibs. 
1,884. 96 
Difference -2,28 lbe., * ** 1.14 Ibs, 


As a curve of 300 ft. radius is nearly a 19° curve, the re- 
sistance due to it would be, according to Mr. Chanute, 91¢ 
Ibs., per ton on the broad-gauge; or 3.22 Ibs. more than we 








- 


fe 








| 


| 





as 


calculated as due to length of rails. This difference shows 
that there is some other cause of resistance on curves than 
that due to the difference in the length of rails. This brings 





33 reporting curves below 400 ft. radius, and out of the 
large number of broad-gauge roads in this country, and you 
even go to Peru, you can only find 10 roads with curves below 
400 ft. radius and four of these are temporary curves. viz: 


Virginia Central, over Rocktish Gap Tunnel. 300.0 ft 
Virginia Central, over Rockfish Gap Tunnel...... 238.0 ft 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Centennial. . 0 Sian de dalte Sean 300.0 ft 
At Petersburg, during war. 50.0 ft 


The curve on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayee & Chicago at 
Pittsburgh, while it is on the main line, is between the Union 
Depot and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago freight 
depot, right in the heart of the city. If any person will 
watch a few trains passing around it, or ask any Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad man about it, he will soon discover that it is 
a most serious draw-back to their traffic, and that they 
would do anything to get rid of it. They pass trains over it 
at about four miles per hour (when they don’t stop entirely), 
and have special shifting-engines to run between Outer 
Depot, Allegheny and Union Depot. 

As a mere matter of necessity, and in emergencies, curves 
/can be used that it would be folly to continue to use any 
longer than forced to. 


I believe the Elevated roads of New York are introducing 
a patent fixed and ‘loose wheel to reduce the friction on 
curves. 

The question is not, however, whether broad-gauge cars 
will run on curves of 200 to 300 ft. radius, but whether they 
will run on them with as little resistance as cars on the nar- 
row gauge. You have admitted the fact that there is a dif- 
ference in favor of the narrow gauge, but claim that it does 
not amount to the figures I claimed; I have proven that it 
does, and it requires but little investigation to show that 
my figures are correct. If the resistance on a ten-degree 
curve (broad gauge), is twice the resistance on a five-degree 
curve, it is sosimply because the angle of deflection and dif- 
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FSerence in rails is twice that of a five-degree curve, such being | exactly, then the nearest to it is to be taken. For instance; 
the case (proven by actual experiments of Mr. Chanute and (if a radius of 600 is given witha chord of 42, then ;44 = 
others), it becomes a fact beyond dispute, that, if 2 15.7 | 0.07; but we find in the fourth column as chord 0.0698, 
curve on the narrow gauge presents the same difference in, which multiplied by 600 gives 41.88; the versed sine is 
length of rail, and the same angle of deflection (to wheels) | 0.0006 or 0.0006 x 600 = 0.36 for a chord of 41.88 aud 
as that presented by a 10° curve on the broad gauge, the | a radius 600. 


resistance must be the same on both. 


[ will furnish you the cross-sections that you desire just as | 


soon as my regular duties will permit me. 


If Messrs. Whinery and Wells had given the figures of their | feet, inches or any other measure. 


experiments, grades, etc., instead of simply the percentage 
of reduction, we might be able to tell something as to what 
the difference per ton due to curves alone would amount to; 
but as it is, we cannot tell anything about it. If the experi- 
ments were on grades, Mr. Wells’ figures would exceed mine; 
if on leve! track, it would be less. Jos. RAMSAY, JR. 





Scheffler’s Curve-Delineator. 





Every engineer and draughtsman is aware of the incon- 
venience of drawing arcs of circles of large radius, especi- 
pecially when the location of the centre is confined to the 
space on a drawing board, or even to the room occupied by 
the draughtsman. 

An instrument which is intended to overcome this difficulty 
is represented in the above illustration, which enables any 
one to draw arcs of circles from one foot radius to eveh a 
straight line. Two straight-edges, A and B, are connected 
at C by a small pivot as near the edges as practicable, and 
may, therefore, be placed at any required angle to each other, 
the point at C forming the vertex. The bar £Z holds the two 
straight-edges in the proper position by means of the set- 


screw F. A slot is cut in E at F to allow the variations of | 


the angles. DD represents an adjustable pen or pencil- 
holder, shown also in the end view, fig. 2, with the pen in- 
serted. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the geometrical principle on which ‘the 


use of the instrument is based. A given chord, a e, and the 





versed sine, ¢ f, are required, a ce forming three points in 
the are of the circle to be described. As all angles produced 
in the circumference of a circle between the points a ¢ are 
equal, such as the angles a b e, ac e,ade. Therefore, if two 
straight-edges are set so as to form the angle a ¢ e, and are 
placed so as to bear against two pins at a and e, and the in- 
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If an arc of 20 degrees is required to be drawn of a radius 
of 50, then we find the chord 0.3473 x 50 = 17.365 and the | 
versed sine 0.0152 x 50 = 0.76. These dimensions may be 


Mr. Theodore Scheffler, of Paterson, N. J., is the designer 
and manvfacturer of the instrument. which is patented. 
Further information can be procured by addressing him. 








The Cost of Operating Narrow-Gauge Railroads. | 


The committee appointed at the convention held in Cin- 
cinnati last July to report on this subject have issued the | 
following circular. The chairman of that committee writes 
that copies have been sent to all the narrow-gauge railroads 
in the United States and Canada, whose address they could 
obtain, but ‘* to our great regret, only three railroads have 
responded.” It is very much to be hoped that the commit- | 
tee will receive replies in time to make up a report based 
upon actual facts, because if itis true that narrow-gauge | 
railroads ean be operated for so much Jess than it costs to | 
operate standard-gauge roads, then those interested in the | 
latter and the public generally should know it. If, on the | 
other hand, as many experienced persons think, it does not | 
cost less but more to carry freight and passengers on a nar- | 
row-gauge line than it does on a standard gauge, then the 
people who held the convention in October should know it: 


The undersigned having been appointed a committee to re- 
port upon the ** Operating of Narrow-Gauge Railroads,” by 
the National Narrow-Gauge Convention, convened at Cin- 
cinnati, July 17, 1878, would respectfully but emphatically 
urge upon all interested in narrow-gauge railroads the im- 

portance of at once reporting all facts in their possession re- 
ating to the operation of the narrow-gauge to this commit- 


| Box. 


| Operating expenses per mile 














dee as oe Rae eee ee Bae 
Average cost of transfer per ton in cents 
Gost per mile: 
Construction 
Equipment. . 


alverege train load: 


Number of passengers 
Tons of freight 


Received per mile: 
Per passenger 
Per ton of freight eRe ee ee eee e eee e eens 
Proportion of dead to paying weight.... 


iverage speed of trains: 


; Passenger 


Mixed 


| Freight 


Average daily number of trains: 
Passenger 
Mixed . 
Freight 


Number of passengers conveyed one mile 

Number of tons of freight conveyed one mile 
Gross earnings per mile. . 

Net earnings per mile... 


Percentage of operating expenses 
Per mile: 
Number of track employcs 
Number of other employés eds cacecweusebaniaess 
Reports should be made t» the chairman of this committee 
at Rantoul, lil. Each member of the committee will be 
pleased to answer any questions relating to said report. 
Auc, W. Wricat, 
Chief Engineer and General Superintendent Havana, Ran- 
toul & Eastern Railroad. 
W. W. Borst, 
General Superintendent Denver & Rio Grande Railway. 
GEORGE H. WILBUR, 
General Superintendent Cincinnati & Eastern Railroad. 





Pole Railroads. 


Among the commonest contrivances adopted this summer 
for hauling logs are railroads of poles made through the 
woods, and worked sometimes with horses and sometimes 











with little locomotives. A correspondent of the Northwest- 
ern Lumberman, writing from Alpena, Mich., gives the fol- 
lowing account of experience with such roads in that dis- 
trict : 

Perhaps a line on pole-railroad experience may interest 
some of your readers. In this section we had a deal of trou- 





ble and tribulation in getting up the right pattern of 
wheel. The first pattern was too heavy, weighing 475 
pounds to the wheel, and hugged the poles too closely, mak- 
ing it hard to draw the car. The next pattern, a 350-pound 
wneth did postty well on a smooth road. The third pattern 
tee, and to this end the following blanks have been prepared; “ muld be used on a very smoot h road, but on an ordinary 
The angle o ¢ n is equal to one-half of the central angle | but it is to be hoped that you will not confine yourseif en- tes ema tome — age sheen hos — hich 
a tr : tirely to the blanks, but having filled them out, you will add & 5 ee eee ie Soar pe 1, 82 inches hig! 
subtended from the points a e¢, and the angle / @ m | Joh other facts as you possess bearing upon this important and 14 inches across the face from flange to flange, with 
= iah =}; 0c x. If, then, a curve had to) subject. An early report is very desirable. " ay, erry eee apna a yo yn toe g Sapte oe 
be constructed, and the length of the instrument _ [In the blank the heads are at the top of columns, with pn daa peee rgh ot ee oe teed th a could 
would not admit of its being done directly with the given orizontal lines for the different years or other periods. The Muxe ys Dappy. ey allowed they could run 


ow ~ : : sas ’em successfully on a rail tence 
s s reversed here for convenience in printing.] t ‘ wee ; bogie: 
chord a e and the versed sine c¢ f, then it is only greerciatg I sis We used poles from seven inches to twelve inches in diam- 


strument with the pen piaced at a ismoved in the direction 
toward e, the edges kept lightly pressed against the pins at 
aande. Then the area bede will be produced with the 
pen, the point of which should be placed as near as possible 
to the joint edges, and a little below the under sides. 





mae ore " . Name of Road............... Gauge in Inches................ eter, joining the ends by mortising. Sawing into the sides 
necessary to use the points a and c as end points, and with- renpanh cemberatammtiaat meth... ...n0- ee: Petr Hical lof the poles enables us to make the bends in the road and 


out further finding the versed sine of the arc ac set the in- | Proposed lengths OF FOR... 2.20... cia. cece coeccsccssscesoscs 


‘ straighten refractory poles. 


strument to the angle ha m instead of ace, and produce et ee ee a ‘eed: 3 Agate curs"s <Not much fastening is needed for the poles. Afew stakes, 
the arc a ¢ and afterward c e; for, as shown above, the angle | Length “ OC AEE Cees aha Sng 9 3 ee and braces against trees or stumps answer, as the wheels, 


having a double flange and nearly circular face embracin, 
both sides of the poles, willdraw them together or sprea 
| them apart as needed in passing over the road. Experience 
| showed a six-foot guage to be most suitable, as we could use 





i a his equal to one-half of the central angle subtended from | a anduan 
the points ac. Reversed curves may be drawn from either Number of locomotives i 
point a or e by extending the chord aein either direction | Locomotive Returns. 

and keeping the instrument at the same angleace; then Mileage: a team inside the poles (or rails) and handle a load better 


igs « : . e ‘ ; __ | than witb one horse. We all propped up the poles too much 
any point on the extended line may be used as an end point , RE CNGiNG.......sce-eseeceres cesses seseseseseeeeeeseess-. | 00 Start with, and soon found that mother earth was the 


of the reversed curve, and curves of any desired radius may Biles rus to place for them to rest on. It is better to use the ax less and 
be produced, according to the length of chord adopted be- | pon of coal *| the =e ay nag a eget oe —— _—— 
- - “org 2 . s . ‘ 04. | iron, and with five inches play sidewise on i bearing 
yond the points a ore. Alsoif the are acis drawn with nh ae — ccttssssssscecsececessessnscesssssessesesesess | Coed wheal were found to be the thing. 


the instrument at the angle ham, any desired curve may | 


Cost per mile in cents: There w:re a great many obstacles to be overcome, and 








be drawn in continuation from ¢ toward ¢, according tothe | penatrs o.oo... .oecec ccccssccccecee secceceessuee bysptin ryt the success in getting in logs over these roads is largely 
length of chord adopted on: the line c e or even the extended | Fuel.... ...........5..c00-cccecececseeeeee ceectecuseecceneccereeeceeee pang oy 7) “ge enced of Erepentten et fertility 54 ~ 
line bey ie. keeping the instr . Stores alle wa ash 0 hid bemik Whee Gigmeeiael ii iia iidattie Wik sa einen awk --»,| source displayed in disposing o them as they arise, uc 
i 3 us yom : keeping e <a ees at the angle ha a) <7 OMARION 22 2107. Copa vack LEAT, SSIS, dpphee sbS0bSSS! S63 depends, however, on the nature of the ground—whether 
In using the instrument to find the versed sine, if the ra- | Engineers, wipers and firemen......... ......+2+.06-4- Wee reeenees | levelor undulating. Wet or swampy ground necessitates a 
cius and chord are given with the help of the tables it is only POCA... - 42: on ves sieccccceccceres ssevsmsessencess eeeeeene wetlees deal of corduroy road which increases the expense —- 
necessary to divide the given chord by the given radius and _| - -18erage cost of . enna A = average extra expense of getting i an 
z . in nad ase | Coal per tom. ......... | over pole roads in summer, over winter work, wo 
find that peepee be dec imal fractions. This represents | Wood per cord cents to $1 per thousand feet. We haul from 1,000 to 1,C00 
the chord if the radius is = 1, then the corresponding num- | 4 yerage number of freight cars in train.................... .....+. | feet per load, with two horses. The heat of summer, and 
ber in the table of chords must be found and underneath it | Average cost per freight car per mile in cents..... ................ } —— — flies and a ae the daily 4 
the versed sine will be gi i ._| Number of cars: | duct materially, as compared with the results accomp 
ern ine A sien, Ra Seale AN SRE | | Seateratmet © ES Mill seared cee cee Sale aera 
Pp y the radius, and the result is the versed sine required. + 5/011 ana baggage... _roade, worked by horse-power, as they must be, can only te 





If the qaodent of chard divided by radius-can not be found | Stock... 00.0. cissisceesesssssseessstasssessscssecsecesseees | SUCCESSCUl OVer Comparatively short hauls. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNs. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 
Jontributions.—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 


THE PROSPECTS OF REORGANIZED ERIE. 


When the Erie Railway company first found itself 
unable to pay all the interest on its bonds, and indeed 
before and since, we laid stress on the fact that the 
chief cause of the misfortunes of the company was its 
enormously inflated capital; and that, however much 
might be done by careful management and the much- 
needed improvements, for which capital was lacking, 
it would hardly be possible for any administration to 
satisfy the proprietors so long as their expectations 
were so extravagant. These expectations, however, 
seem not to have been greatly changed by the failure 
of the company to earn the interest on its bonds ; for 
the plan of reorganization adopted after much discus- 
sion and consultation provided not for a smaller but a 
considerably larger capital, most of which was to be in 
mortgage bonds. Itis true that it was expected when 
the plan was made that the increase in capital would 
be chiefly or wholly represented by new construction 
—by the additions to the property which were be- 
lieved to be and really were and—what is worse—really 

to the economical working of the 
is, was supposed when default 


are 
road. 


necessary 


That it 


was first made that the road would be able to earn, | 


very nearly at least, profits enough to meet the fixed 
charges, and therefore that the funding of nearly 
$12,000,000 of coupons before 1881 would set free near- 
ly that amount of profits to be applied to the second 
track, third rail, sidings, yards, stations, engine houses, 
new equipment, and the like, which the officers of the 
road had been asking for. But long before the fore- 
closure was effected it became evident that the net 
earnings would not nearly equal the fixed charges, and 
that therefore the $12,000,000 added to the funded debt 
would in large part represent no addition to the prop- 
erty whatever, which, having been unable for some 


years to earn the old amount of interest, thereafter | full interest payments little more than a year from L 


would be called upon to earn a larger amount, 


The reorganization, however, was finally effected, 
substantially on the plan proposed. We published this 
plan when it was first issued, and have noted some 
modifications in it since; but these are not matters 
which it is easy to hold in one’s mind, and it will be 
interesting, now that the reorganization is effected and 
the period for the resumption of full interest payments 
approaches, to see what the obligations are which the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western will be called upon 
to meet both now and in the following years until full 
interest will becorne due on all clas.es of the securities. 


examination by a circular issued by a London firm of 
stock-brokers, Satterthwaite & Co., 
which, with some corrections and elaboration, 
take most of the figures here given. 

Before the reorganization the funded debt of the 
company consisted of a number of old mortgages of 
small amount which are abundantly secured and the 
interest on which has always been paid, amounting in 
all to $13,155,500, the interest on which is $921,062.50 


Messrs. from 


we 


has not been wholly paid : 


Principal. Interest, 
Sterling convertible 6s $4,457,714 $367,463 
First consoidated 7s 12,076,000 845,320 
Convertible 7s . 10,000,000 700,000 


Second consolidated 7s . 15,000,000 1,050,000 





Total $41,533,714 $2,862,783 
Add to these: 

Old mortgages 

Long Dock, Buffalo Branch, Boston, 
Hartford & Erie guaranteed, Wee 
hawken Dock and real estate 
mortgage bonds . 


13,155,500 $21,062 


6,003,360 449,511 


$4,233,256 
742,226 
Yearly fixed charges $4,975,482 

Now, the changes by the reorganization scheme con- 
sist chiefly in the funding of coupons of the four issues 
of bonds first mentioned in the above table, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $11,988,746, into bonds bearing 
partly 7 per cent., and partly 5 per cent. increasing to 
6 per cent. interest; in the advance of the rate of 
interest on the $4,457,714 of the sterling convertibles 
from 6 to 7 per cent., and the reduction (after 1879) of 
the rate of interest from 7 to 6 per cent. on the $25,- 
000,000 of the convertible 7s and 
ted 7s. 

After Dec. 1, 1888, the bonds of the road proper sub- 
stituted for those in default—that is, for the $41,533,- 
714 of the four issues first named in the table—will be 
as follows: 


Total bonds and interest $60,792,574 


Rentals (about) 


second consolida- 


Principal. Interest. 

Consolidated 7s . $20,005,794 $1,400,405 
= re _ 33,516,666 2,011,000 
Total $53,522,460 $3,411,405 


Total before reorganization 41,533,714 2,862,783 
$11,988,746 $548,622 
This will make it necessary for the company to earn, 
after 1883, nearly a thousand dollars for every mile of 
road that it owns more than was necessary before the 
foreclosure, in order to meet its interest charges. 

But 1883 is a good way ahead, and it is interesting to 
know what the obligations will be meanwhile ; for, as 
we have said, they vary from year to year, partly by 
the funding of coupons and partly by changes which 
are to be made in the rates of interest on some of the 
bonds and funded coupons. 

The interest charges then, which will fall due in 
each calendar year until the funding operations and 
reductions of interest shall have come to an end, which 
will be Dec. 1, 1883, will be as follows : 

1878 


SOT OT OE OEE oss 











Interest dueon— and 1879. 1880-1882. 1883. Thereafter. 
Old mortgages 
(five issues}..... $921,062 $921,062 $921,062 $921,062 
First consols and 
sterling convert- 
ible 6s........... 578,680 1,157,360 1,157,360 1,157,360 
Funded coupons 
of above........ 243,043 243,045 243,045 243,045 
Second consolsand 
gold convertibles 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Funded coupons 
of above. : 425,833 425,833 468,416 511,000 
Totai. .. $2,168,630 $4,247,300 $4,289,883 $4,332,467 
Long Dock, etc., 
ae 449,411 449.411 449.411 449,411 
Rentals (about). . 742,226 742,226 742,226 742,226 
Total fixed 
charges .. .$3,360,267 $5,438,937 $5,481,520 $5,524,104 


The capital of funded coupons, and consequently 
the interest thereon, will be a little greater than given 
above, as it was found impossible to begin interest on 
‘them legally at the time set; but the amount is not yet 
determined—at least not announced—and the rentals 
vary from year to year somewhat. But the above will 
be substantially the fixed charges of the company for 
the several years named. 

Option was also given to the stockholders to receive 
income bonds for assessments; but the interest on 
' these will not be obligatory, that is, it will be due only 
if earned. 

' We see then that the company has to resume nearly 
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Occasion is given and material furnished for this | 


per year, and of the following bonds on which interest 
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| 
| $3,360,000 will be required for fixed charges, there- 
| after they will amount to $5,400,000 and $5,500,000 per 


|year. The $3,360,000 is something less than the net 
| earnings of the road in the worst of recent years, but 
| there have been but two years in the history of the 
| road, those of the Watson administration, when the 
| Teported net earnings amounted to as much as the 
| fixed charges as they will be in 1880 and afterward ; 
pane the English accountants who examined the books 

reported that in those years the net earnings were 
| made to appear much larger than they actually were 
by charging what were properly expenses to other ac- 


counts. Since 1873 the net earnings have been: 
1874 . $5,035,160 | 1876 $3,621,259 
1875 4,197,727 | 1877 3,809,950 


The poorest of recent years produced enough to meet 
the obligations which accrue this year and next, but it 
appears that it is indispensable to the salvation of the 
reorganized company that, after 1879, the net earnings 
should be made greater than they ever have been 
before, and as much as 43 per cent. more than they 
were last year. 

To effect this increase of profits the company will 
either have to increase its traftic or reduce its working 
expenses, or increase its rates. Increase of trattic toany 
very great extent in these days can only be had by taking 
itaway from competitors and a large increase so obtained 
would probably result,in smaller and not larger profits, 
as none of its rivals will suffer any great diversion of 
traftic without fighting for it: and some of them are 
iu condition to stand a fight much longer than the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western can. The company will, 
however, soon be able to work for New England traffic 
much effectively than heretofore. On the 
other hand, the passage of the control of the Mich- 
igan Central into the hands of Mr. Vanderbilt makes 
the Erie more dependent than before on its competi- 
tors for east-bound traffic. On the whole, we should 
say that it will be very creditable to the management 


more 


if it succeeds in securing hereafter as large a share of 
the through traftic as it has had heretofore. 

A reduction of expenses can hardly be expected 
without some improvements to the road, which indeed, 
as we have said, the reorganization scheme was ex- 
pected to provide by income diverted from interest 
But 
much smaller than was expected, after the reorgani- 
zation scheme was adopted, that up to this time, when 
but fifteen years remain of the time during which partial 
payments are accepted, little could be taken from it 
for construction, and there remains only the $3,300,000 
which the assessments on the shares are expected to 
produce, and whatever surplus there may be from the 
prosits of 1878 and 1879. Doubtless something can be 
done with this amount, whatever it may be, and indeed 
something has been done already. But so far the expen- 
ditures have not been to any great extent for improve- 
ments which will largely reduce working expenses. 
Such a result may be expected from the new powerful 
locomotives, but they, when the order has been fully com- 
pleted, will not form an eighth of the company’s stock. 
Transfer expenses and delays, which cost indirectly, 
will be saved by the completion of the standard gauge; 
but there will still remain a vast stock of broad-gauge 
cars which must be largely used for through freight 
and the track with three rails will be somewhat more 
expensive to maintain than one with two, other things 
being equal. The fact is, the plan of reorganization 
which was to provide new capital sufficient to provide 
| those appliances most needed for working the road 
economically has failed to provide it. The road still 
lacks engine-houses, second tracks and sidings, yards 
and station appliances. A large part of its stock of 
locomotives is exposed to the weather when not run- 
ning, and scores of them in winter must be kept under 
steam all the time to keep from freezing up. 

Should the railroad companies succeed in maintain- 
ing through rates in both directions hereafter, the 
profits of the company will be materially increased; 
but probably not so much as many think. 

No possible action and combination of the com- 
panies can make high through rates hereafter. West- 
bound rates have been almost perfectly maintained 
for more than a year past, but still rates have been de- 
cidedly low, and this season the canal has taken a con- 
siderable quantity of the kind of goods which for 
years before had gone almost wholly by rail. East- 
bound rates are governed to a very much greater ex- 
tent by lake and canal competition, and, in spite of the 
greatest pressure of traffic that was ever known, the 
railroads this year since July have been compelled to 
accept rates materially lower than those which they 
readily obtained last year ; and though if the railroads 
| keep the peace they may easily make the business of 
| the coming winter much more profitable than that 
of last winter, it now seems certain that they must 


payments to construction. the income was so 





'this time, and that though this year and next only | accept low rates—perhaps lower than ever were agreed 
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upon heretofore for the winter, though of course not so _ 
low as they have sometimes of late years accepted on | 
a large proportion of the winter's business. 

Meanwhile there is the local traffic, which usually 
can be made fairly profitable; but this grows very 
gradually, and even with returning prosperity it will | 
not grow very rapidly. 

It is quite possible, or course, that the profits of this 
company by 1880 may be great enough to cover all the 
charges which will then be incurred: but still, this, 
does not seem by any means so certain as it ought to 
have been made in reorganizing after a costly and | 
tedious foreclosure. Improved business and great re- 
ductions in expenses ought not to be depended upon 
when the life of a great corporation is at stake: but 
the fixed charges should be so limited that matters 
would need to grow worse before failure to meet them | 
could occur. It has been the curse of the Erie road | 
ever since the “rescue” from the Gould and Fisk 
dynasty that its proprietors have had the most exag- 
gerated ideas of its earning power. They seem to have 
been imposed upon by enormous increase of the nomi- 
nal share capital from $25,000,000 to $86.500,000 be- 
1867 and 1871; while the funded debt itself, 
which will have increased by the time the reorganiza- 
tion scheme is perfected from $26,400,000 (in 1872) to 
$66,700,000, will not by any means wholly represent 
additions to the property. The truth is, the $153,- 


tween 


000,000 of stock and funded debt (not count- 
ing $6,000,000 of Long Dock, etc., bonds which 
the company must pay interest on), which here- 


after will form the capital of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad Company (owning but 557 
miles of road) is absurdly out of proportion to the 
value of the property—$272,800 per mile of road, and 
$127,500 per mile of track. The funded debt alone 
will be (by 1880) at the rate of $119.600 per mile of road 
and $55,500 per mile of track owned, while the New 
York Central, which has the most complete and costly 
appliances, separate freight tracks, complete shops and 
many millions of dollars’ worth of warehouses and the 
like at one terminus—value enough in New York City, 
probably, to build a single track railroad from New 
York to Buffalo—has but $175,356 of both stock 
and bonds per mile of road, and $61,300 per 
of track; and the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
recognized of the most perfect on 
the globe (aside from an investment of an equal 
amount in the securities of other companies), 
.is represented by $135,500 per mile of road and $56,- 
000 per mile of track. How it ever could be expected 
that the Erie should be able to do so much better than 
better roads, is astonishing: but it must if it is to re- 
turn interest on all this enormously inflated capital, 
and it must do decidedly well in order to pay full in- 
terest on the funded debt which it will have when the 
period for funding coupons has expired. Average net 
profits of $5,665 per mile of road worked will then be 
required to meet the interest and rentals, instead of 
the $4,000 earned in the last year reported. To us it 
does not appear that the road has yet reached the per- 
factly stable position which should be held by this great 
trunk line—for such this extremely valuable, though 
by its owners much overvalued, railroad really is. 


mile 


also as one 


ERRORS OF NARROW-GAUCE REASONING. 


On another page will be found a second letter from 
Mr. Ramsey, in which he reviews and analyzes the edi- 
torial comments on his first letter published last week. 
Apparently the only two real points of difference be- 
tween us are the following : 

1. Hesays: ** The difference in the length of inner and 
outer rail is not the only reason for the difference in 
resistance ; there is another reason, and that is, owing 
to the increased wheel-base of a 4 ft. 81, in. truck as 
compared with the wheel-base of a 3 ft. truck, the 
angle at which the wheel flanges impinge against the 
rails is much greater on the broad than on the narrow 
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ficulties in the way of doing so are quite imaginary. | « 


493 


me is “twisted.” By calculating the diagonal slip 


They have been so placed and the cars run around | fora 8 ft. gauge truck with the same spread as the one 


curves much shorter than those in use on the Bells 
Gap Railroad and there is no difficulty in doing so. 

2. Our correspondent says: ‘* You claim that as the 
wheels on one side only slip, that for every ton of load, 
a load of only half a ton must slide a distance equal to 
the difference between the outer and inner rails. I 
claim that the resistance must: be calculated on the 
whole ton, thereby doubling the figures given.” 

It took a good deal of time to make out from the | 
letter of our correspondent how he came to this con- | 
clusion. He seems to have done so by first calculating | 
the amount of longitudinal slip of the wheels for | 
each foot in length of a 10 degree curve and of 4 ft. 
81, in. gauge, which is due to the difference in length 
of the inner and outer rails. Then he assumed * that 


€ 


the leading inside wheel cannot slip back a dietance of Those ° 
|he did not use his own method of ¢ 


\termine the difference in the resistance on the two 


one foot in rounding a curve without causing a corre- 
sponding diagonal and cross-slipping motion in wheels | 
number 2 and 3." He thus calculated this diagonal or | 
cross-slipping motion, and partly by accident, and with 

the help of little guess-work, he found that the average 

amount of diagonal slip of each of the four wheels 

was equal to twice the longitudinal slip of the fro | 
wheels on one side which is due to the difference in the 

length of the rails. From this he hastily concluded | 
that as all the wheels slip the resistance must be calcu- | 
lated for the whole load on them and not for the half | 
only. as was done in the calculations copied from the 

Railroad Gazette of Aug. 25, 1876. 

In doing this he has confused two things together. | 
There is, in the first place, a longitudinal slipping of 
the wheels on one side due to the difference of the 
length of the inner and outer rails, which is propor- 
tional to the gauge; and next there is a later i] slipping 
of the wheels due to the deflection of the curve from a 
straight line, which is independent of the gauge. The 


combination, or the resultant, of the two acting to-| 
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gether fogms what our correspondent calls the ‘‘ diago- 
nal” motion of the wheels. Thus let the engraving repre- 
sent an inverted plah of a wide and narrow-gauge track. 
with a truck on it, which, we will imagine, is suited to 
run on either track. Now while the wheel b is running 
from 1 to 3, the wheel a is obliged to slip longi- 
tudinally a distance equal to 1, 2. The wheel b 
has also slipped longitudinally a distance equal to 
1, 2 and transversely a distance 8,4. The resultant or 
‘diagonal of these two motions is 3,5. The slip of 
the wheel d is almost entirely transverse and is equal 
to 6,7; that of c isa twisting motion with perhaps a 
slight transverse movement due to the action of the 
flange. The motion of each wheel may be regarded 
as the resultant of the longitudinal and transverse slip. 
It will be noticed too that if we regard the wheels 
a’, b’, c,d as forming a narrow-gauge truck. the lon-| 
gitudinal slip 1’ 2’ is considerably less than 1, 2. the 
two being proportional to the gaye, whereas the 
transverse slip 4, 3 of the wide and 4’ 3’ of the narrow- 


| 
| 





gauge.” 


If this is so, why not put the wheels or axles as near | 


together on the standard gauge as on the narrow? If 
the advantage gained thereby is of any importance. 
there is no reason why it should not be done. In fact. 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, twenty years ago, 
there were hundreds, probably thousands, of trucks 
running, the axles of which were very little if any 
more than three feet apart. This was also the case on 


other roads. To say that if the axles are 
placed further apart on standard-gauge trucks 
than on those for the narrow gauge the re- 


sistance will be increased, reminds us of the man 
who went to the doctor and told him that after eating 
lobster he always had the most horrible pain in his 
stomach. ‘‘ Then,” said the doctor, *‘ what a fool you 
are to eat lobster.” There is nothing to be said about 
placing the axles near together excepting that the dif- 





| gauge are the same, or are independent of the gauge. 
As we have said before, the ‘‘diagonal™ slip is the 
resultant of the longitudinal and transverse slip, and | 
therefore represents the whole of the two combined. 
As the transverse slip is the same in all gauges, in 
making comparisons it may be disregarded, and only 
that portion of the resistance need he taken into ac- 
count which is affected by the gauge. 

If our correspondent had also calculated the diago- 
nal slip of a narrow-gauge truck, as well as that of 
one fora wide gauge, he would have discerned his 
error, and found that there was as close an agree- 
ment in his method of calculation and ours as could 
be expected when one of his factors, the slipping of 
his fourth wheel, was only a rough approximation, 
and was not the result of calculation. Thus, with a 
10-degree curve, he gives the diagonal slip at 0.00715 

| ft. for each wheel, and adds 0.00106 because the fourth 


wide gauge, and 0.00694 as the slip on 
gauge, and 








for the wide gauge or 4 ft. 11 in., we have 0.00588 as 
| the diagonal slip. 


Adding the twisting element to 
sach, and we have 0.00821 for the diagonal slip on the 
the narrow 


0.00821 < 400 = 3.28 = slipping resistance per ton on wide 
gauge. 
0.00604 « 400 = 2.77 = slipping resistance per ton on narrow 
gauge. -— 
0.51 Ibs. = difference. 


By the method of calculation given in the Railroad 


Gazette we would have : 


10.74 x 200 
—— = 0.59 Ibs, difference, 
3,600 

Instead of showing an error in our method of calcu- 


lation, our critic has only confirmed its correctness. 


who read his letter carefully will observe that 
alculation to de- 


gauges. but he applied it to a wide-gauge truck, then 
drew a wrong deduction, and applied that deduction 
to our method of calculation. 

Our correspondent says truly that * the difference in 
the length of the inner and outer rail is not the only 
reason for the difference in resistance.” Certainly it 
is not: the lateral slip and the flange friction, espe- 
cially the latter, are important elements. Mr. 
Whinery, in his paper, estimates them at 57 per cent. of 
the curve resistance. Now, taking the method of cal- 
culation which our correspondent employs, we would 
have as the resistance due to the difference between 
the length of the inner and outer rails on a 19-degree 
curve of standard gauge : 

29.58 400 
- — 6.3 Is, 
1,884.06 

But the total evrre resistance is only 19 x 0.5 = 9.5 
Ibs., so that there would be only 3.2 Ibs, for the flange 
On the Metropolitan 


resist ‘nce and lateral sliding. 


5_4 


= +--2- See 
“ 


Elevated Railway experiments were made with wheels 
fastened in the ordinary way on the axles, and with 
others loose, so that they could revolve independently 
of each other. With the latter there was, of course, 
no longitudinal sliding. The difference was less than 
0.1 lb. per degree, whereas the preceding calculation 
would give 0.33 Ib. per degree, or more than three 
times as much. 

Our correspondent has also made another singular 
inference in assuming that because the resistance due 
to the longitudinal slipping of the wheels is the same 
on a 29.83-degree curve ona narrow gauge that it is 
on one of 19 degrees on a standard gauge, therefore, 
the former curve can be used on a 3 ft: gauge in places 
where the latter must be employed if the gauge is 4 ft. 
81, in. Now even if curves which offer equal resist- 
ance must be used for the two gauges—which is not 
true—the total resistance must be taken, and not one 
element in it only. In order to make it quite plain 
that this total resistance is not ** much greater.” the 
accompanying table has been calculated, showing the 
resistince on different curves and grades for the two 
gauges, and the difference is given in the percentage 
of the resistance on the standard gauge. 

It will be seen from this table what the difference is. 
It varies from 8.9 per cent. on a level curve of 100 ft. 
radius to 0.4 per cent. on a curve of 600 ft. radius on a 
grade of 250 ft. per mile. On curves of 200 ft. radius 
and grades of 150 ft. per mile, which we infer from 
Mr. Ramsey's letter are the maximum curves and 
grades on his line, the resistance would be 2.1 per 
cent. greater if the road was 4 ft. 81, in. instead of 3 ft. 
gauge. In that event the train loads must be reduced 
in somewhat the same proportion, and the train ex- 
penses will of course be increased; but this will be 
more fuliy discussed when we consider the cost of op- 
erating expenses. 

What we contend for is, that the resistance on the 
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Table Showing the Resistance on Standard and Narrow-Gauge Railroads. 


Curve of 100 ft.\Curve of 150 














































ft.\Curve of 200 ft.|\Curve of 250 ft.;\Curve of 300 ft.\Curve of 400 ft. Curve 





of 500 ft. Curve of 600 ft. 
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standard gauge is not ** much greater” than on the 
narrow gauge. In fact, the whole of this discussion 
turns upon the word much. That there is a difference 
in resistance on narrow and broad-gauge roads is freely 
admitted, but that it is sufficiently great to materially 
affect the cost of construction or operation of railroads 
is denied; and that roads of the same 
character, giving the same facilities to business and 
which are at all comparable ‘can be built for from 
one-half to two-thirds the cost of a broad gauge, and 


narrow-gauge 


can be operated at two-thirds the cost,” is regarded as 
one of the most remarkable delusions of modern times. 
There is, however, danger that this discussion may 
assume the character of purely theoretical speculation. 
In order to avoid this, we will endeavor to discuss 
hereafter the two practical questions—tirst, How much 
more would the Bell’s Gap or any other narrow-gauge 
railroad, have cost if it had been built of the standard | 
gauge ; and, second, How much would the operating 
Those are the 
real questions at issue, and in which the public are in- 


expenses have been increased thereby. 


terested. In doing this, if Mr. Ramsey could 
give a detailed statement of the total cost of 
his road—and by the total cost is meant the 


entire amount of 
be furnishing a very valuable contribution to the dis- 
In estimating 
the operating expenses it would also be desirable to 


money expended on it—he would 
cussion of the question of the gauges. 


know the grades and curves of the road, especially 
the sharpest curves and steepest grades which occur 
We will 
then try to make clear the questions of cost of operat- 


together, and which govern the train-loads. 


ing. 

One more remark about curves. 
curves on standard-gauge roads was not intended to be 
complete, whereas that of those on the narrow gauge 


The list of sharp 


was, although there are some omissions. 
curves of the standard gauge were cited simply from 
hand, as examples to show that | 
such curves could be operated, and of course if it can 
be done in one case it can be done in others, which has 
heretofore been denied by the narrow-gauge advocates. 

If curves of 90 and 100 ft. radius can be used on 
roads with an enormous traffic like that on the two 
elevated lines in New York, there certainly can be no 
difficulty in operating curves of more than twice that 
length of radius with the same gauge. 


The sharp 


such data as were at 


It is true that some axles with loose wheels are used 
on the elevated-roads, but a much larger number of 
wheels and axles of the ordinary kind are running. To 
say that you can't operate as sharp curves on a 4 ft. 
81, in. as on a8 ft, gauge road is now like the remark 
of the man who was put in jail for committing some 
infraction of law, and whose lawyer told him, ‘* You 
can’t put a man in jail for that ;” ‘but Iam in jail,” 
his client answered. Curves as sharp as those used on 
gauge are and can be used with the stand- 
and the fact cannot be denied even by a 
‘large majority.” 


the narrow 


ard gauge, 


Traffic of Northwestern Wheat Roads. 


The traffic of the railroads west of Lake Michigan, or in 
the district where spring wheat is chiefly grown, which in- 
cludes the agricultural parts of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and Northern Iowa, to a line a little south of the latitude of 
Dubuque, seems likely to be on the whole decidedly light 
this year. This was to be expected, by reason of the great 
injury to the wheat crops in this territory, and the reports 
of earnings since harvest support this expectation. The 
railroads chiefly affected, with the exception of some com- 
paratively short ones in lowa and Minnesota, have made re- 
turns for September, and all show large decreases, and those 
whose lines are almost wholly in this district very large 
ones indeed—from 2814 to 4244 per cent., and the aggregate 





earnings of the four companies reporting is 26% per cent. 
less this year than last, though they have a somewhat larger 
mileage. But though the traffic this year has been decidedly 
unfavorable, it is not so much so as is made to appear by a 
comparison with last year’s; for last year the traffic and 
earnings were exceptionally great, the crops being the larg- 
est or nearly the largestever known and going forward very 
early and rapidly. We will understand this better if we 
compare the September earnings of the roads in question for 
the past five years, which we do below: 


Bur., C. R. 1878. 1877 1876. 1875. 1874. 
& Nor... $138.897 $194,226 $90,800 $117,928 4 
Chi.& N.W.1,345.796 1.559.368 1,182,830 1,206,806 


Chi., Mil. & 


St. Paul.. 677,000 1,179,000 645,831 741,206 798,859 
Towa Lines 
of 1L.Cen, 129,931 27,698 158,963 


209,639 


170,947 






Total. $2,291 624 $3,142,233 $2,047,159 $2,224,903 $2,350.356 

Probably more than half of the Chicago & Northwestern’s 
road (the 1,502 miles which it owns or works directly and 
whose earnings are given above) is but little affected by the 
failure of the spring-wheat crop; but most of the mileage of 
the other roads is so very largely, as is indicated by the great 
increase for 1876 to 1877, as well as by the great decrease 
from 1877 to 1878; for 1876 was also a year when Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota had much less than the usual amount of 
wheat to send to market. But if these figures show unmis- 
takably that last September was a bad month for traffic, it 


shows also that its badness is vastly exaggerated 
by a comparison with 1877..alone. The Burlington, 


Cedar Rapids & Northern, which seems to have done very 
badly when we see that the earnings were 2814 per cent. less 
this September than last, looks much better when we see that 
this year’s earnings, after all, are larger than in any Sep- 
tember before 1877, and this is true also of the Chicago & 
Northwestern. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which 
shows a decrease of 42!¢ per cent. from last year, still 
earned nearly 5 per cent. more than in 1876—that is, it has 
And the Illinois Central’s 
Iowa lines earned a little less in 1876 than this year, though 
so very much more in 1877, Taking the four companies to- 
gether, which have this year about 3,800 mifes of road, 
though their azgregate earnings this year are as much as 27 
per cent. /ess than in September, 1877, they are 12 per 
cent. more than in 1876, 3 per cent. more than in 1875, and 
only about 2 per cent. less than in 1874. The condition of 
things is not unexampled by any means, and, indeed, we 
have only to lo»k behind the last year to see something which 
closely resembles it, but which to every one of the roads re- 


done worse, though not often. 


porting was a little worse. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Denver, South Park & Pacific.—Extended from Pine Grove, 
Col., southwest to Bailey, 11 miles. The rvad must also be 
credited with 9 miles additional, as the extension built this 
year is not from the old terminus at Morrison, as previously 
reported, but from Black Creek Junction, nine miles from 
It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

Cincinnati, Rockport & Southwestern.—Extended from 
Ferdinand, Ind., north to Henryville, 2 miles. 

South & North Alabama.—The W. tumpka Branch is com- 
pleted from Elmore, Ala., east to Wetumpka, 7 miles. It is 
of 5 ft. gauge. 

Elberton Air Line,—Extended east by south to Royston, 
Ga., 24 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

This is a total of 53 miles of .new railroad, making 1,320 
miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 1,505 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877, 1,719 
in 1876, 861 1875, 1,125 in 1874, 2,867 in 1873, and 
5,066 in 1872. 


Morrison. 


in 


FRENCH FREIGHT RATES are complained of by Mr. 
Charles Baum, an eminent railroad officer and engineer, as 
too low, and tending lower, so that now they barely cover, 
on the average, the expenditures for working and interest, 
and are likely soon not to suffice for that. In the year 1874 
the average receipt per ton per mile was 1.662 cents, but 
the expenditures (including interest) were only 0.0057 cent 
less—that is, the margin over expenditures was less than 
three-eighths of one per cent. In France the railroads are 








divided into 


| 


an “old system” and a ‘‘new system,” each of 
the six great companies owning some lines of both systems. 
In 1874 there were about 5,600 miles of the old system and 
5,000 of the new. The receipt per ton per mile was about 
the same on the old as on the new system, but the expendi- 
tures (including interest) were 1.365 cents on the old and 
2.693 cents on the latter. On the new system the expendi- 
tures were 60 per cent. greater than the earnings. This is 
due to the irrational system of requiring substantially as 
low rates on roads with thin traffic, and consequently 
costing more per ton and_ per per mile 
both for interest and working expenses, as. on 
the roads with the heaviest traffic. The on 
these roads are made up partly by the government 
subsidies and partly by the profits of the ‘‘old system.” 
Thus those who do not have occasion to use the lines of the 
are taxed to pay for transportation for 
A similar system was contemplated by some 


passenger 


losses 


“new system” 
those who do. 
of the granger laws, which established the same rates per 
mile on all the lines of any one company’s system, including 
main lines which had earned a profit of thousands of dollars 
per mile at low rates, and branches which at much higher 
rates had never earned their expenses. 

The working expenses alone onthe French ‘* new system ™ 
were in 1874 1.128 cents per ton per mile, it being the inter- 
est charges which brought up the total expenditure to 2.693 
cents. In that year, when the average receipt was 1.662 
cents in France, it was 1.4476 cents in New York. In 1877 
in the latter state it had fallen to 1.059 cents, and mean- 
while we may be sure that there was no such decrease in 
France. Indeed, there was a little increase from 1872 to 
1874, and a decrease of 30 per cent. from 1860 to 1874 on 
one of the French roads and of 22'¢ per cent. from 1856 to 
1872 on another are spoken of as something remarkable. 
The decrease in New York from 1860 to 1874 was 32 per 
cent., and from 1874 to 1877 it has been 27 per cent. This 
latter resembles a revolution in rates that took place in 
Bavaria, where the average receipt per ton per mile fell 
from 2.767 cents in 1868 to 1.855 in 1872, or 33 per cent. in 
four years. Itis to be remarked, however, that after the 
fall the rate remained at what now appears to most Amcri- 
can roads of considerable traffic like a very satisfactory 
amount. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ELEVATED RAILROADS ON THE 
STREET RAILROADS can only be measured when we have 
reports of the doings of the latter, which will not be for a 
year yet, probably. But the Sixth Avenue street company 
which is most of its length on the same route as the Metro- 


politan Elevated, has given reports of its earnings for three 
| months since the Metropolitan was opened, for this year and 


last, and they compare as follows: 





1878 1877. Decrease. P. ¢ 

June $65,209 $73, $7,982 10.9 
July . 51.868 59, 7.384 12.5 
August 47,021 55.958 8,937 16.0 
$164,098 $188,401 $24,303 12.9 


Those who are familiar with the business of the two roads 
only by observation will certainly be surprised to see that 
the decrease has been so small. It represcnts only a falling 
off of 486,060 passengers in the three months, or 5,283 per 
day, which is only about one tenth of what the Metropolitan 
road's traffic is reported to be. That the elevated road has 
drawn only one tenth of its traffic from the street rail- 
road directly under it incredible, though 
there is no doubt that the Broadway and Seventh avenue 
roads have suffered almost as much as the Sixth avenue by 
the competition of the new steam line, and that a great 
many passengers have been drawn also from the Broadway 
stages, the Eighth avenue road, and the old Ninth avenue 
elevated road, besides some from the east side lines. But 
all this will not account for the Metropolitan's traffic if the 
Sixth avenue road has lost but 5,300 passengers per day. In 
1875-76 that road had an average of 48,423 passengers per 
day, including Sundays, or about as many as the Metropoli- 
tan is reported to have now. (No official statement has been 
made by the latter, but some of its officers have said that it 
had ‘‘about ” or * more than” 50,000 passengers per day). 

It will be noticed, however, that the decrease is least in the 
first and greatest in the last month reported. In the latter, 
the decrease represented a loss of 178,740 passengers, or 
5,766 per day; and as the Metropolitan does not yet run 


seems almost 
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trains on Sunday, we may count the daily decrease for the 
three months as 6,158, and for August, 6,620—about one- | 
eighth of what is intimated to be the total traffic of the | 
Metropolitan. } 

THe INTERIOR THROUGH GRAIN MOVEMENT, consisting of 
shipments from the farmers’ stations directly through either 
to the exporting cities or to the interior Eastern towns where | 
it is consumed, long ago became an important business ; but 
it is one about which it is especially difficult to get definite in- 
formation. There is nowhere any report of the shipments of | 
interior Western stations, and nowhere any of the receipts of | 
interior Eastern stations. We have had to content ourselves | 
with the impression of railroad men that it has become “a | 
big business,” and with the confession of grain merchants at 
the great seaboard cities that the business of distribution | 
from these points for domestic consumption in the interior | 
has been toa great degree destroyed. There is, however, | 
one way by which we may get some clue, if not to the bulk, | 
at least to the increase or decrease of this interior move- | 
ment, and that is by comparing the aggregate shipments | 
made from Northwestern markets, which are great second- | 
ary receiving markets, with the aggregate receipts of the 
Atlantic ports. 

The excess of Atlantic receipts over Northwestern ship- 
ments for the past ten months of this year has been about 
Jifty million bushels, while last year it was but six millions and 
the year before eight millions, and that before Northwestern 
shipments exceeded Atlantic receipts. This indicates partly 
larger exports, but also and chiefly a larger proportion of 
grain shipped from interior points of the West directly to 
the seaboard, or so as not to pass through any of the eight 
Northwestern markets that report, which are St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo and 
Cleveland. This difference, however, does not begin to 
measure the amount of these interior shipments, as a very 
large part of the latter, and certainly a considerable part of 
what is reported under ‘: Northwestern shipments,” goes 
directly to Eastern interior points to be consumed, and so 
does not appear at any time among Atlantic receipts. But 
the reports show that this year if a// the grain shipped from 
the eight Northwestern markets had been sent to the seven 
Atlantic ports, it would not have sufficed, by 50,000,000 bush- 
els, to make up the total receipts of the Atlantic ports. To 
find the total movement from interior and Eastern points, 
chiefly from stations west of Pennsylvania near the farms 
where the grain is produced, we would need to add the total 
receipts in the interior towns of the East to the fifty millions 
of excess of seaboard receipts over Northwestern shipments. 
The East has a population of more than twelve mil- 
lions to supply, but more than a quarter of. it is in 
Atlantic ports, and part of the rest. is 
supplied with grain from them, and the East also partly 
supplies itself; but there must be a direct importation of 
many millions of bushels to interior Eastern points. This is 
a traffic. however, which does not now largely increase, as 
the interior has long been largely or chiefly supplied. in that 
way; thus the increase in the direct shipments from interior 
Western stations must be pretty nearly the same as the in- 
crease in the excess of Atlantic receipts over Northwestern 
shipments. Thisis especially interesting to the railroads, as 
they necessarily do all this business. The grain cannot go 
to a lake port without being reported. The great increase 
this year was made largely last winter, when the railroads 
carried much more grain than ever before at that seascn, 
but it has continued ever since, and has been large since | 
harvest, as the winter wheat of Southern Illinois, Indiana, | 
and Ohio, which has given a large part of the business this | 
year, cannot be forwarded by lake and canal without mak- 
ing a great detour. 


these very 





Tue Sr. Lovis, Iron Mountain & SOUTHERN CASE, a 
telegraphic report of the decision in which was published 
last week, seemed very strange. But the report was not so | 
clear as it might have been, and it seems that the decision of 
Judge Dillon, which prevails, is that the parties suing for a} 
foreclosure are entitled to a decree, not for the princinal of 
the bonds, which the Judge says is not in this case made due 
by the failure to pay the coupons, but for tie amount of in- 
terest in arrear on the consolidated mortgage bonds. The 
dissent of Judge Treat was as to complainants’ right to in- 
clude the default of April, 1877, which, apparently, he held 
to have been provided for by the agreement between the 
company and the bondholders. On this account he held that 
the bill should be dismissed. The judges concurred that there 
had been no agreement to accept less than full interest, which 
the company claimed to have been the case. As Judge 
Dillon 1s the Circuit Judge, and Judge Treat the District 
Judge, the opinion of the former prevails, and the com- 
plainant*will be entitled to a decree of forec!osure whe i the 
Master has reported the amount of overdue interest; but 
there will doubtless be further delay by an appeal. 

As the decree is only for the amount of overdue interest, 
the amount required to satisfy the judgment will be com- 
paratively small, and the sale, if the foreclosure is finally | 
effected, will doubtless have to be made subject to the con- 
solidated mortgage. 


is still very large. But it should be kept in mind that the 
movement is not now small, in spite of the great decrease. 
On the other hand it is decidedly large, and these Northwest- 
ern receipts for the last week reported, so small in compar- 
ison with those of several previous weeks, were exceeded but 
four weeks after harvest in 1873, never in 1874, but one week 
in 1875, four weeks in 1876, and in seven weeks last vear, 
And with regard to Northwestern shipments and Atlantic 
receipts, the comparison with previous years is still more fa- 
vorable. The present movement, though very much lighter 
than that of a few weeks ago, is still what cannot properly 
be termed anything other thana heavy movement. Itis true, 
however, that the decrease. if it continues, will probably 
make it impossible to advance rates, and may make it diffi- 
cult to maintain them. 


THE SovivERN Pactric is said to have begun work on an 
extension of its road from its present terminus at Fort Yuma 
eastward, with the intention of completing it rapidly to Tuc- 
son, from 275 to 300 miles. Tucson is about 800 miles dis- 
tant from the present terminus of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, which is being pushed forward with great rapidity. 
It appears as if, while the Northern Pacific and the Texas 
& Pacific are waiting, a new route to the Pacific may be 
completed by the meeting of these two roads. It will be en- 
tirely distinct from the old route, unless with the exception 
of a few miles at the San Francisco end, but the Southern 
Pacific being owned by the chief proprietors of the Central 
Pacific, we may take it for granted that pains will be taken 
not to injure the business of the latter road. But the Union 
Pacific might suffer seriously by the opening of this route, 
which would be considerably longer than the present one, 
but not so much so as to prevent its competing seriously and 
effectively for both passenger and freight traffic. 


SEPTEMBER EARNINGS we find reported already by 18 
railroads—an unusual number to report so early in the month. 
Ten of these show larger receipts than last year, and some 
of the increases are very great—as the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Denver & Rio Grande and the Central Pacific. 
On the other hand, there are some great decreases, as 42); 
per cent. on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 38 per cent. 
on the Iowa lines of the Illinois Central and 28's per cent. 
on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern. Altogether 
the decreases exceed somewhat in amount the increases. All 
the roads reporting are in the West—all but the Wabash 
west of the meridian of Chicago, while the whole of 10 of 
them and parts of four others are west of the Mississippi— 
only four being wholly east of it. 


WATER RATES have advanced a little during the week 
ending with Tuesday. The changes in lake rates were slight, 
but the quotations of 3%, cents for wheat and 31, for corn 
made for a single day of the previous week (Tuesday) seem 
not to have lasted long ; but the recovery was not more than 
a quarter of a cent. 

Canal rates for two or three days have been quoted about 
a quarter of a cent. higher than last week, closing Tuesday 
at 84 to 81, cents per bushel for wheat from Buffalo to 
Chicago, 714 for corn, and 514 for oats ; rail rates mean- 
while remaining at 8'%, 8 and 5. 

Ocean rates are very little changed, 6d. per bushel being 
now the commonest quotation for grain by steam to Liver- 
pool. 


THE East-BouND PooL was to be considered at a Meeting 
in Chicago on Thursday of this week, after we go to press. 
We have not heard that any further progress has been made 
toward preparing for it by agreeing upon divisions at differ- 
ent places. In St. Louis the companies have taken the bull 
by the horns, and consolidated their agencies, so that one 
man has charge of the making of all contracts for shipments 
to the East, and, the knives he ving been thrown away, it is 
hard to see how cutting can be resorted to, If this policy 
should be generally adopted, there would be an army of 
men—many of them very able and skillful men—thrown out 


| of employment, but if the railroads can keep the peace, they 


had better give them permanent leave at double wages than 
to kee them at work. 


Swiss RartLroaps, like many nearer home, have been hav- 
ing a hard time. That country has had an epidemic of con- 
struction, and as the ground is difficult and the population 
and production not heavy and not very progressive, the 
natural consequence has been unsatisfactory returns on the 
capital invested. The current market value of the securities 
of LS companies, representing about $215,000,000 of capital 
actually expended, is but $115,000,000, Their gross earn- 
ings in 1876 were at the rate of $8,250 per mile, which is 
much more than the average in this country (about $6,015 
in gold). But the cost of the Swiss roads was about &214.- 


| 000 per mile, against $61,000 for the American. 


Locomotive for the Metropolitan Elevated Railway. 


With the Railroad Gazette of this week is published a 
full-page engraving of the locomotives used on the Metro- 


Usually railroad mortgages specify | politan Elevated Railway. The dimensions of these engines 


that if the company fail to pay any one coupon, by that | are as follows: 


failure the whole principal becomes due immediately. 


Tur DECREASE IN THE GRAIN MOVEMENT continues and is 
very marked, and has come at a time when usually the move- 
ment is increasing. Northwestern receipts, as we noted last 
week, have decreased constantly since August, and were near- 
ly 4,000,000 bushels less in the last week of September than 
in the last week of August, and the decrease in Northwestern | 
shipments and Atlantic receipts, though less proportionally, | 


Cylinders 10 in. in diameter x 16 in. stroke. 
Driving-wheels, 39 in. diameter. ; 
Truck-wheels, 28 in. diameter. 

Total wheel-base, 15 ft. 6 in. 

Boiler made of steel. 

125 flues 114 diameter x 79 in. long. 
Fire-box, 42 in. long x 27 in. wide. 

Axles 414 in. diameter. 
Capacity of tank, 320 gallons. 
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Weight of engine loaded, 32,500 Ibs. 

Weight on driving-wheels, 27,500 Ibs. 

These engines have now been working for several months 
and have done good service. They pass around curves of 
90 ft. radius, and the heaviest trains consist of three loaded 
cars. The engines last ordered have, however, larger boilers, 
and the cab is made shorter, so as to expose the water tank 
and part of the bouler to view. 


®Oeneral QBailroad DVews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Railroad Conventions. 

The Southern Time Convention will hold its fall session at 
the Windsor Hotel, New York City, Oct. 17. 

The annual convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers will be held in Indianapolis, beginning Oct. 16. 

The Narrow-Gauge Convention will meet, pursuant to 
adjournment, in Cincinnati, Oct. 23. 

The annual convention of the Railroad Claim Agents’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Dec. 
4, having been postponed to that date from Oct. 15. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The sale of the Montclair & Greenwood Lake road was 
sompleted in Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 5, the Purchasing 
Committee mppeering and taking the road at $156,000, the 
price at which the bidding ¢losed when the sale was ad- 
journed Sept. 28. Col. Benson, who then bid against the 
committee, did not appear, and it is understood that he has 
since come to terms with the other bondholders. About 
$35,000 of the purchase money will have to be paid in cash, 
to meet costs, Receiver’s debts, etc. The road is 40 miles 
long, from West End Junction, N. J., to Hewitt, and had a 
bonded debt of $700,600 first and 31,800,000 second- 
mortgage bonds. It has been in trouble ever since it was 
built, this being its fourth sale. It has recently received 
attention out of all proportion to its real importance, on ac- 
count of the troubles among its bondholders. __ It is reported 
that Mr. Benson has sold his bonds to Mr. abram 8. 
Hewitt ; also that Mr. Hewitt has bought up other bonds, 
and will hold a controlling interest in the new company. 

The sale of the Paris ad Danville road has again been 
postponed from Oct. 2 to Oct. 23, by order of the United 
States Circuit Court. 

The Bridgeton & Port Norris road will be sold at Bridge- 
ton, N. J., Nov. 30, under a decree of foreclosure granted 
by the New Jersey Court of Chancery at suit of the Fideli- 
ty Insurance, Trust & Safe Deposit Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Trustee. The road is 20'!5 miles long, from Bridge 
ton, N. J., to Bay Side View, and has a bonded debt of 
$400,000, It has been in the hands of a receiver four years, 
and bas barely earned its running expenses, showing a de- 
ficit in some years. 

Conductors’ Brotherhood. 

The annual session of the Grand Division began in 
Chicago, Oct. 2, delegates being present from nearly all the 
divisions. The opening prousedings were public, and the an 
nual address was delivered by Grand Chief Conductor W. 
L. Collins, who reviewed briefly the progress of the order 
during the year and its present condition. He referred to 
the injurious effects of last year’s strikes upon railroad men. 
He stated that the order had made substantial progress dur- 
ing the year. 

he private sessions were expected to continue about 
week. It is understood that the constitution was to be rc- 
vised and amended. 

On Oct. 4 an open session was held at which several ad- 
dresses were made by officers of the association and invited 
guests. On behalf of the members emphatic statement was 
made of their opposition to all strikes, and it was an- 
nounced that, to prevent the confounding of the organiza- 
tion with other ‘ brotherhoods,” it had been decided to 
change the name to *‘The Order of Railway Conductors,” 
At the close of the regular session a short time was spent in 
social conversation, which was much enjoyed. 

In the private session a resolution was adopted favoring 
the establishment of a home for disabled or susperannuated 
conductors. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


The Journal of the Brotherhood gives the following notice 
of the approaching annual meeting ; ** Our convention will 
be convened in Masonic Hall at Indianapolis, Ind., on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 16, at 10 o'clock, a. m., sharp. and we trust 
every delegate will be on time. 

“The opening services will be public, and it is desired that 
a goodly number attend. The Lieutenant Governor of the 
State and the Mayor of the city are to be present, and will 
address the delegates, to which suitable replies will be made : 
so that, without question, a pleasant and profitable time 
may be expected. 

* Arrangements have been made for all of the delegates to 
stop at the Grand Hotel. Blank reports and credentials 
have been forwarded to each division. If any have failed to 
receive them, we trust that they will notify us of the fact at 
once, that we may send them again.” 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The following circular is dated Sept. 
28: ** Mr. Samuel Powell has been appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Ticket and Passenger Agent of this company for the 
Northwest, to take effect Oct. 1, his residence being at 
Chicago.” 

Mr. Powell is well known from his long connection with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta.—The officers of this road 
are now as follows: General Superintendent, T, M. R. Tal- 
cott, Richmond, Va.; Superintendent, T. D. Kline, Colum- 
bia, S. C.: Treasurer, John C. B. Smith, Columbia, 8. C.; 
General Freight Agent, Sol. Haas, Richmond, Va.; General 
Passenger Agent, John R. Macmurdo, Richmond, Va. 
Messrs. Talcott, Haas and Macmurdo are new appointments; 
they are also oflicersof the Kichmond & Danville, which now 
controls this road. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quiney.—Mr. W. R. Crumpton has 
been appointed General Agent, with headquarters at Quincy, 
Tl. e will perform the duties heretofore devolving upo. 
the Division Freight and Passenger Agent. 

Mr. John Shea, late of the Keokuk & Des Moines. is ap- 
vc gramel glamaaans Roadmaster of the Burlington Division of 
this road. 








Denver & Rio Grande.—A Denver (Col.) dispatch reports 
that Mr. D. C. Dodge has been appointed General Superir- 


| tendent. Mr. Dodge has been for some time General Freight 
| and Passenger Agent. 


Duck River Valley.—At the annual meeting in Columbia, 
Tenn., Sept. 24, the following directors were chosen: A. D. 
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Bryant, F. J. Ewing, J. H. Lewis, R. G. McClure, R. S. 
Montgomery, T. D. Moore, J. T. Street, H. B. Tally, E. 
Williams. The board elected J. H. Lewis President ; Geo. 
Childress, Secretary, Treasurer and Superintendent. 


Grand Haven. Ter May announces the following 
appointments: E. C. Leavenworth, General Freight Agent 
-~ Master of Transportation ; Hugo Haebringer, Auditor; 

. D. Nelson, Master of Track and Bridges; Henry Betting- 
's use, Master Mechanic. The ottices are all at Allegan, 
Mich., except that of the Master Mechanic, which is at 
Muskegon. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. W. R. Woodard has been 
appointed General Superintendent, to date from Oct. 1. Mr. 
Woodard has been Superintendent of Telegraph and Super- 
intendent of the Hannibal Division for a long time. 


Lake Apopka & Clay Springs.—The officers of this new 
Florida company are; George Wadsworth, President and 
Mngineer; Dr. D. T. Patton, Vice-President; E. R. Prince, 
Secretary and Treasurer; J. F. Sillings, Superintendent; 
Kev. O. W. Ransom, General Agent. ‘the address of the 
company is Apopka, Orange County, Florida. 


Louisville & Nashv ille,-—At the annual meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 2, the following directors were chosen: E. 
D. Standiford, H. V. Newcomb, B. F. Guthrie, W. B. Cald- 
well, W. H. Smith, H. C. Murrell, W. M. Farrington, Geo. | 
\. Washington, P. J. Potter, James W. Hays, J. Guthrie 
Coke. ‘The only new director is Mr. Coke, who succeeds G. 
H. Hutchings. The board reélected E. D. Standiford, Pres- 
ident; H. \ hy tor Newcomb, Vice-President; W. Ranney, 
Secretary; A. M. Quarrier, Assistant Secretary. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Mr. A. B. Southard 
has been appointed General Freight Agent, with oftice at 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas,—Mr. George W. Lilly has been 
appointed (general Freight Agent. He has been Assistant 
General Freight Agent tor several years, 


North Pacific Coast.—Mr. John W. Doherty has been | 
chosen President. He has been General Manager for some 
time, and will still retain that office. 


Passaic d& Delaware.—This company was organized at 
Morristown, N. J., Oct. 9, as successor to the New Jersey 
West Line, by the election of the following directors: John | 
Brisbin, Benjamin G. Clarke, Solomon Grriftith, Percy R. 
Pyne, Andrew Reasoner, RK. G. Rolston, Samuel Sloan, | 
Moses Taylor, Jacob Vanatta. The board elected Samuel 
Sloan, President. The directors are all connected with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Rhode Island & Massachusetts.—At the annual meeting in 
Franklin, Mass., Oct. 2, the following directors were chosen: 
James M. Freeman, Sdigar K. Ray, James P. Ray, Joseph 
G. Ray, Enoch G, Sweatt, A. C. Whipple, G. W. Wiggin. 
‘Tne board elected James P. Ray, President; G. W. Wiggin, 
Clerk; Joseph G. Ray, Treasurer. The road is leased to the | 
New York & New England. 


Johns & Indian River.—Mr. Francis J. Le Baron, of | 
Boston, has been appointed Chiet Engineer, and has his head- 
quarters at Titusvitle, Volusia County, Florida. 


St. Louis & Toledo.—Col. Thomas Snell, of Clinton, TIL, | 
is President of this new company. 


Southern Minnesota,—Mr. Peter M. Meyers, Vice-Presi- | 
ident and Secretary, has been appointed Acting General | 
Manager also, in place of Mr. W. C. Van Horne, who has | 
gone to the Chicago & Alton. Mr. Van Horne, however, | 
continues President of this company. Mr, J. M. Egan, late 
Assistant Superintendent, is appointed General Superinten- | 
dent 


Southern Minnesota Extension.—The officers of this com- 
pany are as follows: President, J. C. Easton: Vice-President 
W.C. Van Horne; Secretary, J. K. Brown; Treasurer, H. | 
(+. Haugan. 

Southern Pacific, of Arizona,—This company was organ- 
ized at Yuma, Oct. 8, by the election of the following direc- 
tors: D. D, Colton, A. P. K. Safford, Charles Hudson, Geo. 
‘yng, Charles F. Crocker, The board elected D. D. Colton, 
President; A. P. K. Safford, Vice-President: H. M. Wright, 
Secretary; F. S. Douty, Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph.—At the annual meeting 
in New York, Oct. 9, the following directors were chosen : 
Norvin Green, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Edwin D. Morgan, Au- 
gustus Schell, Harrison Durkee, James H. Banker, Samuel 
’. Barger, Joseph Harker, Alonzo B. Cornell, Hamilton 
Meck. ‘twombly, John Van Horne, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Moses Taylor, Wilson G. Hunt, Edwards 8. Saaford, Cam- 
bridge Livingston, Chester W. Chapin, Robert Lenox Ken- 
nedy, J. Pierpont Morgan, George M. Pullman, John R. 
Duff, Darius O. Mills, Oliver H. Palmer, Samuel A, Munson, 
David Jones, Anson Stager, Edwin D. Worcester, Henry M. 
Phillips, William D. Bishop. 


PERSONAL. 

Col. M. B. Prichard, General Manager of the Memphis | 
& Little Rock road, died last week at Concord, Mass., his 
native place, which he was visiting on account of his health. 
He was 56 years old, and was well known as a large con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Wm. Wainwright, General Passencer Agent of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, was married in Detroit, Sept. 19, to 
Miss Mary E. Arnold, of Toronto. 

Mr. W. H. Brown, President of the Fort Dodge & Fort 
Ridgeley Company, is Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the Fort Dodge District in Iowa. Mr. Brown, however, is 
not making a very active canvass, h‘s railroad duties absorb- 
ing most of his time. 

-Mr. H, H. Weakley has resigned his position as Land 
Commissioner of the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Com- 
pany. He has held the position for the company and its 
predec sessor (the West Wisconsin) since 1871. 


Mr. O. L. Gardner, Train Dispatcher of the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, was married, Oct. 4, to Miss Mary G. Reed, 
of Chambersburg, Pa. 

Hon. William A. Thomson, a director of the Canada 
Southern Company, died, Oct. 1, at his residence near Queens- 
town, Ont., aged 63 years. He was born in Scotland, but 

came to America when 18 years old, settling first at Buffalo 
and afterward in Canada. He was the projector and chief 
owner of the Erie & Niagara road, and one of the first pro- 
jectors and the first President of the Canada Southern. He 
represented his district in the Canadian Parliament several 
years. 

—Mr. John Penn, the eminent English mechanical engi- 
neer, died Sept. 23, aged 73 years. e succeeded his father 
as a manufacturer of machinery at Greenwich, near Lon- 
don, and soon turned his attention to marine engines, becom- 
ing one of the most noted builders of such engines in the 
world, and originating many valuable improvements. He 
retired some years ago, leaving his business to his sons. 


| Mo.,Kansas & Texas 
| St. Louis, Iron Mt. 


| Bur., Cedar Rap. & 


—Mr. George Parker Bidder, an eminent English engineer 
died Sept. 20, aged 72 years. In early life he was assistant 
to Robert Stephenson and remained with him for many 
years. He was engaged on many important railroads in 
England and abroad, especially in India, and also had 
charge of some extensive docks and other engineering 
works. He was one of the first constructors of telegraph 
lines in England, and was largely interested in them. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Year ending Aug. 31: 





1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.e. 
Central, of Georgia 
and leased lines $2,721,624 $2.439,853 1. $281,771 1L.5 
Expenses . 1,598,314 . D. 51 ; 
Net earnings $1,123,310 :, 33.5 
Earnings per mile. 3,814 I. 11.5 
P. c. of expenses 58.7'2 D 10.2 
Nine months ending Sept. 30: 
1878, 1877. 


Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe 

Bur., Cedar Rap. & 
Northern....... 1,131,878 

Central Pacific....... 12,937,363 

Chicago & Alton 3,448,121 

Cc hic ago, Mil. & St. 


$2,726,136 $1,754.427 I. $971,709 55.4 


809,809 
12,033,937 


— 





903,426 7. 


322,069 39.8 
» 
137,791 - 4.2 


Me ‘ 
3,310,330 I. 
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| 182,402,501 104,445,839 120,704,122 
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for the corresponding week last year, but still very much 
greater than for the corresponding week in any previous 
year. 

Of the receipts this year, 55.7 per cent. was at New York, 
15.4 at Philadelphia, 14.2 at Baltimore, 9.5 at Montreal, 
5 at Boston and 0.2 per cent. at Portland. 

For the nine months from Jan. 1 to Sept. 28 the total move- 
ment has been as follows, for five years: 

Northwestern Receipts: 

1877. 1876. 1875 1874. 
Flour, bbls. Flour, bbls. Flour, bbls. Flour, bbls. 
4,118,636 3,158,146 3,822,303 3,390,398 ceaitaselaln a 
Grain, bush. Grain, bush. Grain, bush. Grain, bush. Grain. bush 
169,750,272 118,860,110 134,644,912 107,078,154 35,539,026 

Northwestern Shipments: 

Flour, bbls. Flour, bbis. Flour. bbls. Flour, bbls. Flour, bbls 

4,190,077 3,346,735 3,146,319 3,725,224 
Grain, bush. Grain. bush. Grain, bush. Grain, bush. Gra nin, bush. 
132,569,345 98,437,242 112,608,642 108,317,011 100.978.744 

Atlantic Receipts: 

Flour. bbls. Flou 

6,583,743 5, 
Grain, bush. 


1878. 
Flour. bbls. 


Flour, bbls. Flour, bbls. Flour, bbls. 
6,917,132 6,725,804 
Grain, ‘ah. Grain, bush. Grain, bush. Grain, bush. 
99,050,212 = 90,317,587 
The totals from 1873 to this date were all smaller than for 
1874, and this year of grain of all kinds (not including flour) 
the Northwestern receipts hav e been 2514 per cent. greater, 
the Northwestern shipments 1734 per cent. greater and the 
Atlantic receipts more than fifty per cent. greater than for 
the corresponding nine months of any previous year. 
For the week ending Oct. 7 receipts and shipments at Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee were: 





Receipts. Shipments. 
CROR i on avidse ci 3,489,179 3.078.871 


Milwaukee............ 900,900 428,600 
This is a considerable increase in receipts over the pre- 


| ceeding week. 


raul. .... 6,105,000 5.369.812 TI. 735,188 13.7) 
Chicago & N. W., 
proper y .. 10,034,804 8,593,055 I. 1,441,749 16.8 | 
Denver & Rio Gr'de 792,475 543.722 I. 248,753 45.8} 
Grand Trunk . 6,470,833 6,711,784 D. 240,951 4.6 
Gt. Western, of Can. 3,310,618 3,119,045 L 191,473 6.1 
Ill. Central, Lllinois 
lines. . 4,071,704 3,728,725 I. 342,979 9.2 
il. Centr ul, Iowa 
lines 1,083,293 1, 029,300 53,993 5.2 





Kansas Pacific 301,774 13.3 


I, 
2,578,667 76,893 1. 
dD. 213,828 9.2 


2,100,756 2 314,584 





& So ey 2,933,712 3,005,230 D. 71,518 2.4 
St. Louis, ‘Kan. ‘City 
| & No 2,378,679 2,228,910 I. 149,769 6.7 
Toledo, Peor ia & 
Warsaw. = 961,: 270 810,727 L 150,543 18.6 
Union Pac ific 9,052,600 9,073,669 D. 21.069 0.2 
Wabash . bale 36873 389) =. 33,342,000 I 345.389 10.3 


Eight months ending Aug. 31: 


| Galveston, Har. & 


San Antonio. 37: 28,993 $588,804 I. $140,189 23.8 
| Union Pacific. 7,888,634 8,038,436 D. 149,802 1.9 
Net earnings...... 4,550,482 4,655,498 D. 105.016 2.3 | 


Five months ending Aug. 31: 

Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain. . $218,795 $261,743 D. 
Net earnings 36,856 112,549 D. 
Four months ending Sept. 30: 


16.4 





Chicago & N. W... $4,954,373 $4,922.879 I. $31,494 0.6 
*Three months ending June 30: 
Cin., Hamilton & 
Dayton and leased 
lines. $519,386 $535,515 D. $16,129 3.0 
Net earnings 155,632 149,087 I. 6,545 4.4 


Month of July: 
Grand Trunk £132,917 
Net earnings .. 24,181 
Month of August: 
Atlantic & 
Western . ‘ 
Galveston, Har. & 
San Antonio 
Month of September: 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe 


Dd. £10,572 (ee 
dD. 544d 18.4 





Great 


$369,761 $421,483 D $51,722 12:3 


116,083 99,140 I. 16,943 17.1 


$421,000 $275,042 I. $145,958 53.1 





67.3 | 


| By water 


At Buffalo for the same week receipts and shipments 
were: 

Receipts. Siipecente. 

_ Se ere 464,300 645,880 


3,910,308 2,310,324 





Total.. = sie 4.374, 608 2.956.204 

The 1 receipts are muc ch larger, but the shipments much 
smaller than for the preceding week. 

For the same week receipts at four Atlantic ports were: 
deo -4,385,818 | Baltimore. ovis 799,604 
Philadelphia. .. . 950,200 | Boston eenrrreee: 

The New York receipts for the week have been cxceeded 
but once this year and but twice last year. The proportion 
of them arriving by rail was unusually small—S861,659 
bushels, or about 191¢ per cent. 

Receipts and shipments at Peoria for the nine months 
ending with September were, in bushels : 


is7s. ~ 1877. Increase. P.c 
Receipts........ 10,985,207 7,450,450 3,584,757 47.4 
| Shipments. .... 8,761,245 5,658,850 3,102,395 54.8 


The receipts of the nine months of this year are greater 
than those of the whole year 1877. 

Exports for the months of August and September are 
reported as follows : 

1878. 1877. Increase. P. « 

From New York.....19,895,305 3:25, 82: 10,269,482 106.7 7 

. Boston......... 2,868,798 1,747,439 155.8 
Philadelphia... 5,494,430 2.987.850 119.5 
Baltimore...... 8,302,337 4,014. 788 4.287.549 106.6 











Total................36,560,870 17,268,550 19,292,320 111.7 

This year 54 per cent. of the whole was from New York 
against 56 per cent. last year, and of the total increase in 
the business 58 per cent. was obtained by New York. 

The exports for these two months are equal to one-third of 


the total exports of these ports in 1877. 


Northern 138,897 194, 226 D. 55,329 28.5 
Central Pacific... 1,831,000 3 1. 389,707 27.0 | 
Chicago & Alton 447,125 D. 33,808 7.0 
Chi. & Eastern Ill 72,494 66,658 I. 5,836 8.7 
Chi. Mil. & St. 

Paul ‘ 677,000 =1,179,000  D. 502.000 42.6 


Chicago & N. W 
proper . 

Chi. & N. W., pro 
prietary roads 
Denver & Rio Gr'de 
fll. Central, Illinois 


845.796 1,559,368 D. 213,572 13.7 


106,704 136.07 4 D. 
112,630 78.737 =I, 


29,370 21.6 
33.893 43.1 





San Francisco wheat exports for September were 2,957,- 
622 bushels, the largest ever made, except in October. 1876. 
Nine cargoes went to France. one to Callao, Peru, and one 
to Cape Town, South Africa; the rest to England. The ex 
ports for the three months of the California crop year ending 
Sept. 30 were: 1878, 6,099,043; 1877, 1.266.440; increase, 
4,832,603 bushels, or 381.6 per cent. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the nine months ending Sept. 28 are re- 
ported as follows, the tonnage in each case being only that 
originating on the line to which it is credited: 

Anthracite; 1878. 1877. Ine. 
P hiladelphia & Reading .3.416.149 = 4, 916, 701 
Northern Central.Sham- 

okin_ Div., and Sum- 


or Bee. P. c. 
D.1,499,552 30.5 


wir. Bi B....... 531,903 436.468 1. 95,435 21.9 
Danville, Hazleton & 

Wilkesbarre........ . 23,580 I. 4548 23.9 

| Pennsylv: _ ; ‘anal. . 245,195 I. 3.953 1.6 


| Penn. & New York.... 


lines 485,698 607.713 D. 122.015 20.1 
Ill. Central, lowa 

lines .. 129,931 209,639 D. 79.708 38.0 
Kansas Pacific . 403,307 346,651 1. 56,646 16.3 
~y Kan. & Texas 330,235 307,179 I. 23,056 7.5 

. Louis, Iron Mt. & 

yy oe 416,800 421,605 D. 4.805 1,1 
St. Louis, Kan, City 

& No 321,36 321,180 I. 182 0.1 | 
Toledo, Peoria & 

Warsaw ae 125,109 116,591 IL. 8,518 7.3 
Union Pacific 1,163,426 1,03: 2 





Wabash 510,024 462.901 L, 
Week ending Sept. 27: 

Gt. Western, of Can. $98,454 
Week ending Sept. 28: 

Grand Trunk . $197,690 


$138,907 D $40.453 = 29.1 


$228,058 D. 
Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Sept. 28, receipts of grain of all kinds 
at the eight principal Northwestern markets, in bushels, 
have been for the past six years: 

L878. 1877. 1876 1875. 1874. 1873. 
338,814 6.217.476 5,012,745 4,959,940 3,844,748 

The receipts of the week this year are 27 per cent.—two 
million bushels—/ess than in the ie eoege week of 1877 
and 15 per cent. less than in 1876. They are the smallest 
this vear for eight weeks. 

The shipments of the same markets for the same week 
were: 

1878 1877 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
4.484.885 5,096,778 4.225.204 3.517.358 2,820,548 3,458,829 

The shipments this year are 12 per cent. less than for the 
corresponding week last year, but larger than for ‘any pre- 
vious year. They are the smallest for eight weeks this 
year. 

The quantities and percentages of these shipments which 
were sent by rail were: 

1878, 1877. 1876. 1875 1874. 1873 
1.306.668 1,119,699 1,797,847 1,235,921 370,089 1.094.079 
Wipe BWOpe LMSpec BFBp.ec W1 p.c. 31.6 p.c 

The rail shipments are considerably larger than for the 
two weeks preceding, and were positively large—never 
equaled so early in the season last year, and not often much 
exceeded this year since May—not even in June and July, 
when 15 or 16 cents 100 Ibs. were ordinary rates. 

For the same wand ag! receipts at the seven Atlantic ports 
have been: 

1878. 187 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
5,606,964 5,790, 479 3,192,147 3,000,941 3,600,931 3,847,979 














This year the receipts have been about 3 per cent. less than 


| Pennsylvania Coal Co 608,568 


$30.366 13.3] 


Lehigh Valley....... 2,277,885 


( ventral of N. J.. Lehigh 


jk sedhn boon ye 1,600,371 D. 348,364 17.9 
D. 717,240 23.9 
D. 10,315 31.4 
Il. 165,609 12.6 
I. 204,332 15.9 
D 108,847 149 
I. 10.558 80.6 


22.616 
Del., Lacka. & Western .1.484,233 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co.1,.488,878 





State Line & Sullivan 23,703 


3,922,962 D.2,199,.883 15.8 


= 2 . ~ “ on 
Total anthracite..11,7:23,079 
Semi-bituminous: 


Cumberland, all lines...1,167.610 1,105,691 I 61.919 5.6 
Huntingdon & Br'd Top. 108,401 102, 374 LL 6.027 5.9 
East Broad Top 43,230 38.512 L 4.718 12.3 
Tyrone & Clearfield..... 960,882 1, D 51,971 5.1 
Bellefonte &€ Snow Shoe = 17,108 D 10,545 38.1 





2.287.083 I. 10,148 0.4 


Total semi-bitu’s . 2.297.231 
Bituminous: 
Barclay 225,669 


244.070 D 





ax 18,401 7.5 
Allegh'y Region Pa.R.R. 145.250 137,309 1 7.941 5.8 
Penn and Westmore 
land gas coal. . 476.474 472,764 I. 3.710 0.8 
West Pennsy ivania R. R. 133,738 131,424 I 2,31 1.8 
Southwest Penn. R. R 19,018 29.334 D 10.316 35.2 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa. bed 
294,241 265.065 29,176 11.0 


Total bituminous ..1.294,.390 = 1,279,966 T 14,424 1.1 
Coke: 

Pennand Westmoreland. 55,515 

West Pennsylvania R. R 61,509 


Southwest Penn. R. R 556,418 
Pitts ’rgh Region, Pa.R.R 80,823 
Total coke wala 754,265 501,146 [. 253, 119 505 


The Lehigh Valley and Reading companies appear as tbe 
chief losers of business through the combination so far, sev- 
eral of the other lines showing a gain. 

Anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for the nine months to Sept. 28 was as 
follows: 








1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Coal Port for shipment 7 7.575 12.748 D. 5,175 40.7 

South Amboy for shipment. 332" O84 415.360 D. 83.276 20.0 
Local distribution on N. 

A erg erga 125, _ 135,321 D. 9,732 7.2 

Company's use on N. J. lines 59,7: L 7,622 14.6 

Total ..... 525.005 615,566 D. “90. 561 14.7 
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Of the total this year 419,104 tons were from the Lehigh, | 
and 105,901 tons from the Wyoming Region. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York road for the ten months of its fiscal year from Dec. 1 
to Sept. 28 was as follows: 





1878. 1877. Decrease. P.c. 

Anthracite 611.486 633,524 22,038 3.5 
Bituminous . 257,668 279,647 21,979 7.9 
Total 869,154 913,171 44,017 4.8 


Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top road for the nine months ending Sept. 28 was: 


1878. 1877. Inc.or Dec. Pic. 
Broad Top 108,401 102,374 6,027 5.9 
Cumberland 101,333 121,588 D. 20,255 16.7 








Total ..... 209,734 = 223,962 -D. «14.2864 

During the month of September the Tennessee Coal & 
tailroad Company shipped from its Sewannee mines, near 
Tracy City, Tenn., 8,028 tons of coal and 145 car-loads, or 
83,203 bushels of coke. , 

Coal shipments from Pictou, Nova Scotia, for the nine 
months to Sept. 28 were: 1878, 104,032; 1877,117,413; de- 
crease, 13,381 tons, or 11.4 per cent. 

Iron Ore Movement, 

Shipwents of iron ore from the Lake Superior region up to 

Sept. 28 are reported as follows: 


1877. Inc, or Dec. 











From Marquette, tons 458,030 D. | 30,771 6.7 
From Escanaba 305,842 I. 34,003 11.1 
From L’ Anse 51,831 D. 26,187 55.5 

Total 792,748 $15,703 D. 2.955 28 


Lake and Canal Rates. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says: ** The immense 
movement of grain this season is gradually bringing about 
an improvement in all branches of transportation. The 
average freight by lake and canal last month was higher 
than in any September since 1873, as will be seen from the 
following statement of the average rate on wheat and corn 


by lake from Chicago to Buffalo, and the average on the | 
same cereals from Buffalo to New York by canal for the | 


month of September in the years named: 


~—LAKE.--- -CANAL.--— 

Wheat. Corr Wheat. Cori. 
Year. Cts. s Cts. Cts. | 
1869... é aka . . 6.5 6.0 16.0 13.7 
1870. a, awe ¢ivaseiuck? ae 4.1 10.8 10.0 
1871... zy . a 9.0 11.3 12.5 
1872 an é * nao 13.8 12.5 11.6 
1873 ee 11.6 11.8 10.1 
1874 : 3.5 3.2 9.5 8.5 
L875 2.5 2.2 7.0 6.4 
On, OE Se 2.6 2.3 6.2 5.6 
i Ore store ee ee 0 3.4 7.7 6.7 
DUS Snickarmasto nSernale dig Beatie abe keen 4.4 4.1 8 7.1 


* The average on wheat by lake last month was more than 
acent in advance of the rate for August this year, and 
nearly three cents higher by canal. The change is of course 
very acceptable to carriers, who have been doing business for 
nothing so long that they had begun to despair of ever mak- 
ing any more money. 

“Tt must not be inferred from this, however, that there is 
a fortune in owning a vessel this year. he average rates 
by lake are fairly remunerative and that is all. 
vessels can make a pretty good profit at four cents on wheat 
from Chicago; but small carriers will have little left from a 
four-cent rate, after all expenses are paid. The business at 
present, however, is so much better than it has been for 
years that everybody is disposed to be satisfied.” 


Petroleum Movement, 


The exports for four years have been, for the ten months 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 28, as follows, in gallons: 








1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 

New York 161,308,283 193,249,475 106,752,010 112,646,568 
Boston 2,378,187 3.315,915 2,105,946 1,883,082 
Philadelphia.. 41,745,209 33,044,161 49,815,593 47,713,268 
Baltimore 26,748.757 32,595,955 29,794,470 21,121,042 
Richmond 141,000 ce a eS eae rete 
Portland 214,999 Fe ee eee eee 
Norfolk meer eR Ree ree ee 

Total 232,536,435 268,870,683 188,468,019 183,363,960 


The exports this year have been 131% per cent. less than in 
1877, but 44 per cent. more than in 1876, 27 per cent. wore 
than in 1875, 23 per cent. more than in 1874, 34%{ per cent. 
more than in 1873 and 114 per cent. more than in 1872. 
The most notable change in the exports of the different 
ports is the large increase at Philadelphia, which still leaves 
it, however, with much smaller exports than before 1877. 
The percentage of total exports from each of the four lead- 
ing ports for five years has been: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874 
New York once vi 719 56.6 61.5 64.4 
Philadelphia.......... 18.0 12.3 26.4 26.0 31.8 
Baltimore............. 11.5 12.1 15.9 11.5 2.3 
Boston.... 5 ce ee 1.2 11 1.0 L5 


In proportions thus Philadelphia gains, compared with last 
year, at the expense of all the other ports. Last year Rich- 
mond, Portland and Norfolk together exported 2.4 per cent. 
of the total; this year, not 0.2 per cent. 


Lumber Traffic. 
The Northwestern Lumberman gives the following reports 
of the trade of the year : 
_ Chicago receipts and shipments for the nine months end- 
ing with September have been : 


Receipts. 1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Lumber, ft... ...826,136,189 755,112,777 Inc.. 71,023,412 9.4 
Shingles, No. ...477,539,700 368,967,000 ** 108,572,700 29.4 


Shipments : 


Luinber, ft.. 
Shingles, No. 


-449,301,063 


431,829,061 “ 17,472,002 4.0 
. 90,688,275 


123,641,450 Dec.. 32,953,175 26.7 

The shipments of lumber to the interior are a pretty fair 
gauge of the prosperity of the farmers; but the Chicago 
business alone does not suffice for this ; the lumber produced 
on the upper Mississippi is largely distributed from Missis- 
sippi River points, and Toledo competes with Chicago for 
the supply of a large part of the territory south of the 
latitule of Chicago, though Chicago is by far the largest 
lumber market. 

The heavy immigration to prairie districts last fall and 
spring bas increased the demand for lumber, and this is 


probably a reason why there has been nae increase the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Company, the | 1 bale bedding, ete., * * 


this year on the Chicago, Burlington & , one of the 
lines leading to the states where immigration has been 


The shipments by it for the seven months ending with July for injuries reccived, etc., it must be proved that the iujary 


have been reported as follows, in feet : 
1878. 1877. 1876. 
77,405,960 48,562,903 40,484,100 
That is, this year’s shipments by this road were nearly 60 


per cent. greater ear, and 91 cent. greater 
than in 1876. * wet 


Shipments from the Saginaw River, probably the greatest 


Large-class , 
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single producing centre, for the nine months ending with 
September have been : 


1878. 1877. 1876. 
Lumber, ft ........ 400,716,928 408,390,265 346,075,239 
Shingles, No....... 137,044,880 109,351,850 91,567,050 


This year’s lumber shipments are 2 per cent. /ess than 
those of 1877 and 164, per cent. more than those of 1876. 
The shingle shipments this year are 25}, per cent. greater 
than last year and 50 per cent. greater than in 1876. 

The shipments from Minneapolis, the most important 
manufacturing and shipping market of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, have been for the same nine months: 


1877. 176. 
92,748,000 LL2, 062,000 

This year the amount is 21 per cent. /ess than last year 
and 35 per cent. less than in 1876. 

Comparatively a small part of the Saginaw shipments go 
to Lake Michigan ports for distribution, but Detroit, Toledo, 
and the country thence south, southwest, southeast and east 

| are largely supplied from Saginaw. 
| The business of the upper Mississippi is said to have been 
| largely diverted to Chicago this year. 


Pork Packing. 


The reports of the number of hogs packed in the North- 
| west (the leading packing cities being C yy Indianapolis, 
| Cleveland, Cedar Rapids, Cincinnati and St. Louis) for the 

seven months from March 1 to Oct. 2 of what is called the 
| **summer packing season ” show an aggregate of 2,768,951 
this year against 2,105,143 last year, an increase of 663,808, 
|or Bit, per cent. The percentages of the total packed at the 
several places were as follows: 


L878. 
73,187,500 


1878 1877 

Chicago ‘ 61.8 60.1 
Indianapolis. . bs i keathes _ 9.4 8.5 
Serer ts eee paupecse 6.9 61 

| Cedar Rapids........ neces ties ™ aa 6.0 4.5 
| Cincinnati - = 4.7 5.5 
St. Louis. ee : 4.5 6.0 
| Milwaukee......... a oe ; 2.2 1.7 
| Other places ‘ : er 4.5 7.6 
Total...... 100.0 100.0 


| 

The summer packing, which is comparatively a new busi- 
ness in the Northwest, grows chiefly at the more northern 
| places where ice, ote quantities of which are required in 
this business, is cheap. This year the summer packing of 
Chicago for seven-eighths of the season has been 1,710,000, 





‘* winter season,” or two-thirds as many. In the winter sea- 
| son an average of 625,321 per month were packed; so far in 
| the summer season, 244,275. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


| Killing Stock. 


| _ The following are stock cases recently decided by the In- 
| diana Supreme Court: 

| 1. Downey against the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indian- 
| apolis.—Held, hat the complaint to be good against the 
| ennsylvania Company, the lessee of the appellant, should 
| contain the averment that such lessee was running the Jef- 


fersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad in the name | 


of the latter road. Where two mules are tied together and 
| only one is struck by a locomotive and killed and dragged a 
| distance on the road, the mule not struck being dragged after 
| the one struck and thus injured, the owner cannot recover 
| for the one not struck. It is the law in this state that an 
| animal killed or injured by a railroad train, to render the 
| road liable for its value, must be struck by some part of the 
train, by which it is claimed it was killed or injured. And 
this rule will operate ina case where two or more animals are 
tied together and placed in proximity to the track of the 
road. By being tied together each is disabled to act with 
its natural freedom in avoiding danger. 

2. Barton against the Detroit, Eel River & Mlinois.—Held 
(1) The complaint was good. (2) When the special finding 
of facts is consistent with the general verdict, the former 
shall control the latter, and the court shal] give judgment 
accordingly. The inconsistency, however, must be clear, or 
the judgment must follow the general verdict. (3.) Con- 
tributing negligence on the part of the appellee in permitting 
his cow to run at large would not justify the willful killing 
of such cow by the appellant when it could have been 
avoided by ordinary diligence. 

3. Blodgett against the Detroit, Eel River & Llinvis.— 
Action by the appellee to recover damages of the appellant 
for stock killed. It is objected to the complaint that there 
is owe a sufficient obligation that the railroad was “not se- 
cure 
that the language *‘ not securel 
| to “securely fenced in.” Hel 
| well taken. Held, also, that it is the settled rule of this 


‘ 





. | court that it will not disturb the verdict of a jury on the 


weight of the evidence. 
Right of Way—Agreement to Fence. 


the Indiana Supreme Court held: 

**(1) The code has not abolished the distinction between 
actions sounding in tort and those sounding in contract; nor 
can causes of action of the two classes be joined. 
appellee executed to the appellant a release or conveyance 
of the right of way through his land, in consideration of the 
benefits which would result from the construction of the ap- 
pellant’s railroad, and in consideration that the appellant 
should fence the road in six months time, etc. Held. That 
there could be no implied obligation resting upon the de- 
fendant to keep stock off the plaintiff's land during the 
progress of the construction of the road. The right to con- 
struct the road upon the land carried with it necessarily the 
right to enter upon the land and remove such fences or other 
obstructions as were necessary to be removed in order to the 
accomplishment of the purpose. In the absence of any con- 
tract on the part of the railroad company to keep up the 
fences or to keep the stock off the plaintiff's land during the 


damage caused to his crop by stock. The provision that the 

road was to be fenced within six months meant that the road 

| was to be fenced within six months after it was constructed, 
and not while it was being constructed. Until the road was 

| constructed there was no road to fence.” 

' Negligence in Cases of Personal Injury. 

| In the case of the State of Maryland, use of Foy, against 





decision is summed up as follows : 
“Tn order to maintain action against a railroad com 


was caused by the negligence of defendant or its nts ; 
and it must not appear from the evidence that want of ordi- 
nary care and prudence on the part of the person injured 
| directly contributed to the injury. 

* Rail companies, while prosecuting their lawful 
business, are bound to use care to 


avoid inflicting injuries u others. Railroad trains are 
|Tiable to be detained by ious causes, without any fault of 


against 2,501,285 packed in the four months of the last | 


fenced in” where the killing of the stock occurred; | 
fenced ” in is not equivalent | 
that this objection is not | 


In Harris against the eet, Wabash & Michigan, | 


(2) The | 


construction of the road, the plaintiff cannot recover for | 
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the company, and negligence cannot be ag to the com- 
pany from the fact that a train may be behind the usual 
time. 

“The fact of negligence is for the jury to decide, where 
there is evidence legally sufficient to prove it, but in the 
absence of such evidence it is the duty of the court to with- 
hold the case from the jury. The onus probandi as to negli- 
gence on the part of the company is on the plaintiff, as it is 
the ground of his action.” 


Forteiture of Charter in Wisconsin. 


The following is from the decision of the Wisconsin Su- 
weme Court ordering a writ of quo warranto to issue in the 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western case: 

‘The statutes of this state relating to the levy of attach- 
ment or execution upon shares of stockholders in corpora- 
tions, to proceedings by or against corporations, and to the 
exercise of the visitorial powers of the state over them, as 
well as the act regulating the duties of the Railroad Com- 
missioner, and the general act concerning railroad corpora- 
tions, under which the defendant was organized, and other 
statutes, require, at least by necessary implication, that the 
principal place of business, the records and the residence of 
the principal ofticers of private corporations created by this 
state, shall be within the state, at least so far as may be 
necessary to give full effect to those statutes; and the char- 
ter of such a corporation may be a forfeited for con- 
tinued neglect of such duty, under chapter 283 of the law of 
1874. 

“Independently of statutes, it is the duty of a private cor- 
poration to keep its principal place of business, its records, 
and the residence of its officers, so located as to render it ac- 
cessible to the process and to the exercise of the visitorial 

| power of the state by which it is created, and a forfeiture 
may be adjudged for violation of this common law obliga- 
tion. 

* An information showing that the principal office of the 
defendant company is in the city of New York; that its 
books and records have always been kept in that city; that 
none of its principal ofticers,reside in this state; and that by 
reason of these facts it has been impossible to enforce an at- 
tachment against the shares of stockholders in the company 
in actions brought in courts of this state, in accordance with 

| the laws thereof, shows sufficient grounds for adjudging a 
forfeiture of the company’s charter.” 


Change in Charter—Conditional Grant of Right of 
Way. e 
In Ross against the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Il 

| linois Supreme Court some time ago decided a number of 

| points, among them the following: 

The charter of a railway company will not be subject to 
| the constitutional objection of embracing more than one 

subject from the fact that it authorizes the construction, 
| ete., of one or more extensions of the principal line in difler- 
ent directions. The charter of the Peoria & Hannibal Rail- 
| way Company is not obnoxious to this objection, as the ex 

| tensions authorized are not regarded as independent and dis 

| tinct lines from the main road. 

Where a party gave his obligation to convey toa railway 
company a right of way over his land, aud the charter of 
the company was afterward changed, and by subsequent en 
actment the company was authorized to divide its road into 
sections, and to let and construct any gf them, which 
amendments were accepted by the company, and the 

| party being a stockholder and director of the company ex- 

pressly approved such amendments and acted under their 

authority and authorized and approved acts done uncer the 

same: Held, that he was not on!y bound by imphcation as a 
| stockholder to the act of acceptance of the amendments, but 
|also by his own acts as a director in exercising the new 
| powers conferred, and was equitably estopped from alleging 
| that t®e corporation had ceased to be that to which he became 
obligated. 

If a railway company fails to commence work or complete 
| its road in the time limited by its charter, the State alone 
| can take advantage of the failure, and if it waives its right 
to do so, by extending the time, no one else can complain or 
set up such fact as a release from his contract with the com 
| pany. 
| Evenif a party who has given his obligations to a railway 
| company to convey a right of way had a right to rescind the 
! same for delay in the construction of the road, good faith 
| would require him to give notice of such intention before the 
company takes possession of the land and constructs its road, 
so that it may adopt another location, or take proceedings to 
condemn before rendering itself otherwise liable. 

When a party who had agreed to grant the right of way 
}over his land to a railway company, after the construc- 
tion of the road brought ejectment for the land so taken and 
also sued in trespass for damage; and afterward dismissed 
the same upon the agreement of the company operating 
the road to make a cattle-pass, the cost of which was to 
go in reduction of the owner's damages, which was 
| constructed at a cost of &800: Held on bill for 
| specific performance by the company and to enjoin the pro- 
| secution of an action of ejectment for the possession of the 
land, that it would be inequitable to allow the owner to re- 
| cover the possession of the right of way after inducing the 
company to incur this expense solely for his benefit, and 
| after his election to take damages instead of the possession 
| of the land. 





Liability of Carrier over Connecting Lines. 


In Phillips against the North Carolina Railroad Company. 
recently, the North Carolina Supreme Court held: 

I. Common carriers may, by special contract, bind them- 
selves to convey and deliver goods to points beyond their 
— line and outside the limits of the State wherein the road 
ies. 

II, Where various companies form an association and 
unite in making a continuous line of their respective roads, 
and collect, either in advance at the place of receiving or at 
po F imei of delivery, the freight due for the entire route, 
subdividing among themselves, the receiving road becomes 
responsible for the default of any of the associated comp? 
| nies, and no special contract need be shown. 

Ill. Where no such association exists, and no special con- 
| tract is made, the receiving company discharges its duty by 
| safely conveying over its own road and delivering to the 
| next connecting road in the direct and usual line of common 
| carriers toward the point of destination. 

| IV. Where there was no such association proven, and the 
| railroad receipts given (after heading, marks, etc., named), 
|read: ‘Received of A. B., to be laden on the freight cars, 
. marks, etc., as per margin, 
| which are to be delivered (condition of contents unknown) 
lto —— ——or assigns, at ————— Station.” 

And the plaintiff testified that he told the depot agent that 
|he wanted the goods to go to Monroe, La., and offered to 
| prepay the freight to that point, and the agent declined, 
telling the ig oe to pay at Monroe on te bale arriving 
there: Held, There was no evidence of a special contract to 





0 to the jury. The conversation with the agent was cutire- 


| ly consistent with a contract t» convey only over its own 
road, if admissible at all to affect the written contract con- 
tained in the receipt, and the defendant—the name of station 
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of delivery being blank—is discharged upon delivery to the 


connecting road, 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures, 

S. C. Forsaith & Co., of Manchester, N. H., last week 
shipped 8850 worth of tools to the St. Louis & Southeastern, 
and S800 worth to the St. Joseph & Denver City road. 
They have recently sold Palmer power hammers to the New 
Jersey Midland road and to R. Hoe & Co., of New Yor«, 
and Abbe patent bolt-forging machines to the Kansas Pa- 
cific road and the Keystone Nut & Bolt Works at Allegheny, 
Pa: They report business west and south as improving per- 
oy. especially among railroads. 

The Anthracite Fuel Co., at Rondout, N. Y., is supplying 
some of its fuel to the Central Vermont for experimental 
use. The fuel is used on the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company’s lines. 

Van Liew’s patent grain-car door (illustrated in the Rail- 
road Gazette of Nov. 30, 1877) has recently been put on 
new cars as follows : 1,000 built at Altoona and 1,000 at 
Fort Wayne for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
road ; 100 built by the St. Charles (Mo.; Car Co., and 300 
by the Ohio Falls Car Co. for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe ; 200 built by the St. Louis Car Manufacturing Co. for 
the Chicago & Alton and 100 built by the same for the Mis- 
souri River, Fort Scott & Gulf. The Chicago & North- 
western has equipped an average of 200 cars monthly for 
twelve mouths past with these doors, and other roads are 
putting them in as cars are repaired, 

The Hudson Paper Car-Wheel Works, at Hudson, N. Y., 
are running night and day to fill orders. 

Speedwell and Wythe furnaces, in Wythe County, Va. 
are now in blast. 

W. H. MeCurdy & Co., of Cleveland, O., have the con- 
tract for all the iron work for the new breakwater at Cleve- 
land. 

The Cleveland (O.) Rolling Mill Co, has leased part of the 
Union Mills, and will put them in operation at once. 

Chattanooga Furnace, at Chattanooga, Tenn., is running 
on Bessemer pig iron for the Roane [ron Co, 

The Missouri Furnace Co,, of St. Louis, has both its fur- 
naces in blast, and has leased the South St. Louis Furnace. 
also. The company is making Bessemer pig iron for the 
Joliet Lron & Steel Co, 

The Appleton (Wis.) Furnace Co, has one stack in blast, 
anaking chareoal iron. 

It is said that a new car-wheel foundry is to be established 
at Elizabethport, N. J. 

The rolling mill at Brownsville, Pa., has been started up 
by Jones, Lewis & Co., a new firm, The mill is now making 
tube tron for the National Tube Works Co, 

The Pittsburgh Forge & Lron Co. has added _ to its 
the necessary machinery for making bolts and nuts. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., at Pittsburgh, are running stead- 
ily with a full force and turning out about 20 tons a day of 
railroad chairs and spikes. 

The Allentown (Pa.)Rolling Mill Co. has started up its rail 
and puddling mills, with a prospect of running all winter. 

Mr. Edward R. Andrews has recently creosoted at his 
works in South Boston two large lots of spruce for the South 
Boston Horse Railroad and the Union Horse Railroad, of 
Providence, R, i 

The roiling mill at Middlesex, Pa., is running single turn. 

The Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing Co., at Berwick, 
Pa., have orders on hand for 250 box cars, and in addition 
for 4,000 axles and 8,000 car wheels. 

The Wason Manufacturing Co., at Brightwood, Mass., 
have orders for 37 more passenger cars for the New York 
Elevated Railroad, and for 10 cars for the Brooklyn City 
street road. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford shops, at New 
Haven, Conn., have just turned out a new passenger-engine 
with 18 by 24 in, cylinders, and 5‘, ft. drivers. The shops 
are building another engine like this, and a light passenger 
engine with 13 by 24 in. evlinders. 

The puddhng mill of the Passaic Rolling Mill Co., at 
Paterson, N. J., was destroyed by fire on the night of Oct. 
5. The building was of wood, most of it old, and was not 
very valuable, but the machinery within, including furnaces, 
boilers, four stationary engines, two steam pumps, etc., was 
damaged considerably. The fire spread very fast, but the 
firemen succeeded in saving the main rolling mill, machine 
shop and office buildings. The exact loss cannot be stated, 
as the damage to the machinery has not been fully ascer- 
tained, but itis thought to be about $50,000, and nearly 
covered by insurance. The fire will not prevent the com- 
pany from filling its contracts, only making it necessary to 
uuy stock for the rolling mill. 


works 


Bridge Notes. 

Clarke, Reeves & Co., of the Phoenixville (Pa.) Bridge 
Works, have received another large contract for the Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental road. The contract is for 
one span of 250 {t. over the Ottawa River, four spans of 150 
ft. each, two of 100 ft. each and one of 80 ft. 

Jones & Benners, engineers and bridge-builders, of Phila- 
delphia, have secured contracts for a bridge over Sumner 
street, Boston, for the Old Colony road; a four-track iron 
bridge over Park street, in Hartford, Conn., for the joint use 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Hartford, 
Providence & Fishkill, and a draw-bridge at Tiverton, R. I. 
The iron work will be made by the Edge Moor Lron Co. and 
the Keystone Bridge Co, 

Cofrode & Saylor, of the Philadelphia Bridge Works, at 
Pottstown, Pa., have the contract for the iron work for a 
new court-house at Wooster, O. 

Nolan Brothers, of Reading, Pa., are building a new 
bridge for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago road, at 
Wellsville, O., to replace one washed out by the recent freshet. 

The Keystone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, has been awarded 
the contract for the 34 iron bridges and trestles required in 
completing the Cincinnati Southera. The contract for six 
of these is absolute, the work to be done at once; for the 
other 28 the contract is conditional, depending upon the 
decision of the courts as to the validity of the act authoriz- 
ing the issue of bonds to complete the road. 

The King Iron Bridge Co., of Cleveland, O., is building a 
bridge over the Cuyahoga River in Cleveland and for the 
Valley Railroad, 

The Keystone Bridge Co. is to build a new three-span 
bridge at Warren, O., on the Atlantic & Great Western 
road, in place of one destroyed by the recent freshet. 

Notes, 

New York street railroad companies are all introducing 
the * bob-tail” or one-horse cars, in place of the larger two- 
horse cars. This is not the result of the opening of the ele- 
vated railroads, however, as an outsider might suppose. 
Certainly not ; forthe companies with one voice declare that 
they bad long decided. in favor of the * bob-tail "—their 
business, in fact, has-rather improved since the elevated roads 
began to run, and the smaller cars are. only. put on to ac- 
commodate the larger travel. “Outsiders, of course, are 
bound to believe, even if they do not exactly see the point. 

An Indianapolis ticket agent rejoices in a revolving office 
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chair, made from Texas steer horns, four of which form the 
legs of the chair and six the arms and back. 

Anexchange gravely informs us that experiments are 
being made with a locomotive having driving wheels 51 
feet in diameter, and if they are successful, several roads 
will probably adopt them for use in passenger service. This 
will be appreciated by the many engineers who have been 
for years running engines with drivers of just that diameter. 

An exchange, noting the killing of another drunken man 
by a train, says that the railroad track is the most popular 
inebriate asylum in that vicinitv. 

A Bridge Made of Old Rails. 

A correspondent informs us that at the work shops of the 
Prince Edward’s Island Railway, a bridge is being con- 
structed from old iron rails. The plan of the bridge is a lat- 
tice girder, 31 feet span. The top chord is formed of three 
rails laid parallel; the bottom chord is formed in like man- 
ner, the lower rails being placed in an inverted position. 
The diagonal bracing is formed of short pieces of rails, bent 
at the upper and lower ends and twisted with a half-turn in 
the middle, so as to cause the flanges to come in conjunction 
with the flanges of the top and bottom chords. The flanges 
are then riveted together with *¢-inch rivets. At each place 
where the braces and counters meet the chord, a half-inch 
iron plate is introduced, which binds the three rails of the 
chord together. The rails used are 40-lb. iron of the Sand- 
berg pattern. The bridge is designed by Mr. G. C. Cunning 
ham, Chief Engineer of the road. 


Railway Branch, Young Men's Christian Assovcia- 
tion, 


The branch at Columbus, O., cf which Mr. M. P. Ford is 
President, reports the usual religious services held each Sun- 
day in September at the Union Depot and three sermons 
The 


preached. death of Yardmaster John ay! oe an 
active member, is reported. During the month the attend- 
ance at the rooms included 4,208 readers and 491 at the 


Sunday services; 22 books were received at the library; 590 
papers were received, 451 distributed and 357 filed; 16 
caboose and 12 switch-houses were visited and supplied with 
reading matter. A number of letters were written, stamps 
and postal cards given; several visits were paid to the sick 
and one funeral attended. 


Contributions for the Yellow-Fever Sufferers, 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway contributions to the 
yellow-fever fund up to Sept. 30 were as follows: 


Galena Division 
Iowa “i 
Madison 
Winona & St 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Peninsula 


Peter Division 





General offices 405.00 
Chicago shops 489.04 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Railway 78.75 
Miscellaneous 7.60 


$4,300.37 


The employés of the Western & Atlantic Railroad have 
contributed over $1,000 for the yellow-fever sufferers, in- 
cluding a special fund of $302.65 for their fellow-employés 
at Water Valley, Miss., where the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans shops are located 


Old Kugines. 

There is at present owned and operated by 
Boston Railroad Company a locomotive that possesses quite 
a local history. It is known as the * Pony,” and has been 
at the same humble vocation of yard duty for the past 
twenty-six years, or since the Troy & Boston Railroad was 
started. The locomotive is an oddity, by reason of its pecu- 
culiar construction and the wide difference from its asso- 
ciates, being devoid of tender or forward truck, is very low, 
and has only two driving wheels on each side. The coal and 


water tank and cab all rest above the boiler, giving it a | 


huddled or dromedary appearance. The lack of forward 
wheels imparts to its movements a jerky motion at all times. 
‘orty-six years ago it was purchased, with two others of 
similar make, by the Rensselaer & Saratoga Company, and 
used to draw passenger trains between Troy and Saratoga. 
The three were named the Ajax (now the Pony), Hee- 
tor, and Agamemnon. The other two have long since been 
superannuated and passed into oblivion. When first utilized 
hereabouts, in the year 1832, the old style of ‘strap rails” 
was in vogue, and railroading, compared with its present 
development, was rather primitive. Like the L[rishman’s 
boot that lasted seven years, the pony has been so often re- 
built that there is probably not a bolt or nut of the original 
structure left, yet the locomotive has been known about 
here for almost half a century.—Troy (N. Y.) Times. 

A locomotive is running on one of our Boston roads that 
was built in 1846, but has been so thoroughly overhauled 
from time to time that scarcely 875 worth of the original 
metal is upon her. This fact suggests the occasional incident 
in New England that a locomotive will run through the re- 
pair shop and nothing of the original remain but the name, 
and that will be cast upon a new plate.—Boston Advertiser. 


Travels of Raw Material. 

The Plattsburgh (N. Y.) Republican, in an article on the 
extensive works of the Chateaugay Iron Co., and the excel- 
lence of the iron produced there, calls for its extensive 
manufacture at home, and points the significance of this sug- 
gestion by the fcllowing illustration: ‘*The fact recently 
came to light that the tires and some other of the most im- 
portant parts of the three-foot gauge engine ‘Centennial’— 
which is to be used on the Dannemora Raiiroad, and after 
which many of our readers rode over the railway on the 
Centennial’ grounds at Philadelphia—were manufactured 
from iron ore taken from the Chateameny ore bed. This 
was, of course, not the result of a design in order to make a 
case, but because that iron was the best that could be found 
for the purpose. Thus the iron ore was mined in Chateaugay, 
shipped to Cleveland, Ohio, where it was smelted and rolled. 
returned to Scranton, Pa., to be manufactured into a loco- 
motive, which now comes back under the shadow of its 
native mountain, within 16 miles of its own bed, and may 
yet be heard rumbling out through the Chateaugay forest, 
over the ore bed and down the valley.” 


Improved Cattle Cars in England. 
The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals having offered £400 in prizes for improved railway 


cattle trucks, the judges in June last inspected fifty-five | 


competing models, and selected four, which they requested 
the inventors to build of the full size, in order that, if neces- 
sary, a practical trial of their capabilities might be made: 
Three of these trucks have now been completed, and one in- 
ventor has been allowed further time. The traffic managers 
of the railway companies expressed. their readiness to facil- 
itate the proposed trials and to.adopt.a simple, light, cheap, 
safe and workable method of watering animals in transit, if 
only the objectionable features hitherto found existing in 
most proposals of the kind can be really removed. 
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OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Brattleboro & White Hall.—The contract for building 
this road from Brattleboro, Vt., to Londonderry. 35 miles, 
has been awarded to Col. L. M. Morrisun, of Lock Haven, 
Pa. Col. Morrison has also a residence in Bennington, Vt., 
where he passes much of his time. The contract price is 
$295,000, or about $8,400 per mile, and the contractor 
agrees to take £120,000 in first-mortgage bonds and $175, 
000 in cash. The road is to be of 2 feet gauge. 


Bureau of Pacific Railroad Accounts.—A Wash- 
ington dispatch of Oct. 4 says: ‘The Auditor of Pacific 
Railroad Accounts has prepared a list of 19 blank forms, 
which are being forwarded to the various roads placed under 
his supervision by the act of June 19 last, and which the 
proper officers of the several companies are required to fill 
up and return tothe Auditor. In the reports presented on 
these blanks the railroad companies must show monthly 
the financial condition of their respective roads, the 
amount of revenue derived from all sources, the number 
of through and way passengers and tons carried, astatement 
of the expenses of the transportation of passengers and the 
amount paid for salaries and incidental expenses, the 
amount expended for interest as funded and floating debt 
premiums, exchange, taxes, etc., new construction and 
equipments, improvements, etc. In addition to these monthly 
reports, a number of semi-annual reports are required. These 
must contain itemized statements of the number and class of 
officers and employés, and their average monthly pay ; 
names and residences of stockholders, and number of shares 
held by each ; a statement of the funded debt and sinking 
funds by classes, giving the amount of the principal and 
interest issued, paid, and outstanding: a statement of the 
capital stock, giving the number of shares authorized, sub- 
scribed for, and paid for in cash or otherwise; the quantity 
of lands acquired and disposed of; a list of stocks and bonds 
of other railroads and corporations, giving the cost of the 
same and how paid for, and a number of others, covering 
every branch and department of the business and operations 
of the Pacific railroads.” 


Callia Furnace.—Arrangements are being made to 
build a road about five miles long from Callia Furnace, near 
Clifton Forge, Va., to connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
It is to be of standard gauge. 


Cauca Valley.—A telegram from Panama says that on 
the 15th of September work was commenced in the port of 
Buena Ventura on the projected railroad to connect the val- 
ley of the Cauca, in the United States of Colombia, with the 
Pacific. The work is considered one of the most important 
that has been begun in this republic for many years. On the 
20th over 200 laborers were employed on the road. The 
contractor, F. J. Cisneros, long a resident of New York, is 
also building the railroad in the state of Antioquia. On the 
latter work a large number of Italians, who came by way of 
the United States are employed. 


Central, of Towa.—In the matter of the complaint of 
several coal companies on the line of this road, charging dis- 
crimination against the road, it was set forth that the late 
Receiver made a contract with the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, by which, in order to secure the coal trade at certain 
points, the coal company was to reduce its charges to $1.35 
per ton, and the railroad to reduce its freight rates to three- 
quarters of a cent per ton per mile. The company was to 
supply coal for the use of the road at $1.30 per ton, and the 
road was not to reduce rates to other coal shippers. The 
Iowa Railroad Commissioners have decided that the con- 
tract was against public policy, as it virtually made the 
road a partner with the.Consolidation Coal Company, and 
discriminated against others. The contract was also de- 
cided to be contrary to the interests of the road, and the Re- 
ceiver was held not to be bound by it. In regard to the dis- 
tribution of cars, the Commissioners held that the road was 
bound to have cars enough to meet all ordinary demands, 
but in case of an extraordinary and unexpected call cars 
should be distributed pro rata to shippers. 

The Commissioners did not pass upon the question of re- 
duction of rates to large customers, as it was Vreld not to be 
involved in the present case. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—This company 
reports earnings of its own and leased lines as follows, for 
the three months ending June 30 ; 

Net earn. 


Earnings. Expenses. 






Cin., Ham. & Dayton .8204,723 $135,969 
Dayton & Michigan. 191,918 137.448 
Cin., Richmond & Chicago 44,088 35,420 
Cin., Ham. & Indianapolis 78,657 54,922 
Total $519,386 $363,754 
Total, 1877 . . 535,515 386,428 149,087 
Increase or decrease D. 16,129 D, 22.674 lL. 6,545 
Per cent 3.0 5.9 4.4 


The decrease in gross earnings was on the Dayton & Michi- 
gan, the other lines showing a small gain. The decrease in 
expenses was nearly all on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Indianapolis. 


Cincinnati, Rockfort & Southwestern.—This road 
has been completed and opened for business to Henryville, 
Ind., two miles north of the old terminus at Ferdinand, and 
26 miles from Rockport. 


Cincinnati Southern.—R. G. Huston & Co., the con- 
tractors for the completion of this road, have sub-let to 
Daniel Callaban the contract for the work from the present 
terminus at Somerset, Ky., south to the coal-fields, 19 miles. 
They have also let the contract for six bridges on this secticn 
to the Keystone Bridge Company. They have let to the 
same company conditionally the contract for the other iron 
bridges required, 28 in number. Any further sub-lettings 
have been postponed until a decision can be had in the suit 
brought to enjoin the trustees from issuing the #2,000,0CO 
additional bonds for the completion of the road. 

In view of this pending suit and the uncertainty of its 
results, Messrs. Huston & Co. have requested the trustees to 
modify the contract so that the twelve months within 
which that part of the road south of the coal fields must be 
finished shall not begin to run until the Supreme Court 
shall have decided in favor of the validity of the proposed 
issue. Their reasons for the request are the time which will 
be required to build the iron bridges, and the injustice of 
requiring them to pay out large sums of money for this 
work, when it is uncertain whether they will receive any- 
thing in return. 

Denver, South Park & Pacific.—This road is now 
completed and opened for business to Bailey, in Fark County, 
Col., 54 miles from Denver, and 47 miles from Black Creek 
Junction, where the extension leaves the old line to Mor- 
rison, which was built several years ago. The nine miles 
from Black Creek Junction to Morrison are retained as a 
branch. _ The stations on the new line are Littleton, Platte 
Cajion, Deanes, South Platte, Dome Rock, Buffalo, Pine 
Grove, Estabrook Park and-Bailey. 


| Duck River Valley.—Contracts have been let far the 
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extension of this road from Lewisburg, Tenn., southwest 
Petersburg, and work is now in progress on the grading. 


Eastern.—Pursuant to the resolutions adopted at the 
special meeting held Sept. 30, stockholders were allowed: to 
vote until Oct. 7 on the — of ratifying the amended 
leases of the Eastern, in N 
mouth, Great Falls & Conway roads, At the close of the 
polls the committee appointed to count the votes reported 
that 27,144 shares had been voted in favor of ratifying the 
leases, and only 54 agaivst. 

On the same day, however, on application of three of the 
stockholders, the Massachusetts Supreme Court issued an 
order to the company to ap aud show cause why an 
injunction should not issue to prevent the execution of the 
leases. The order is returnable Oct. 25. The petitioners 
allege that the new leases are contrary to the interests of 
the stockholders, and that they were carried through vy 
parties interested in the securities of the leased roads. 

The Eastern in New Hampshire was originally leased many 
years ago, the lessee agreeing to pay the same dividends on 
the stock of the leased road as on its own. Consequently no 
rent whatever has been paid for several years, the lessee 
having paid no dividends, and suits have been begun to set 
aside the lease. The new agreement provides that all suits 
shall be withdrawn and that the Eastern Company shall pay 
an annual rental of $22,500, which will pay a dividend of 
i\s per cent. on the stock of the New Ham Company. 

The new lease of the Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway 
provides that the Eastern Company shall pay the yearly in- 
terest ($45,000) on $1,000,000 new 444 per cent. moi , 
bond , which the Conway Company issues to take up its old 
7 per cent. non-mortgage bonds: in case, also, that the East- 
ern should hereafter pay dividends, it agrees to pay an 
equal dividend to the Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway 
stockholders. In the case of this road also some pending lit- 
igation is to be discontinued. Another change in the lease 
of the Conway road is that the new lease is made directly to 
the Eastern Company, while the old one was to the Eastern 
in New Hampshire. it should be noted that the Eastern 
holds $486, of the $1,000,000 Conway bonds. 


Eastern, in New Hampshire.—aAt the special meeting 
in Portsmouth, N. H., Oct. 1, a majority of the stock was rep- 
resented, and the holders voted unanimously to approve the 
agreement with the Eastern, of Massachusetts, and the 
amended lease of the road to that company. 


Elberton Air Line.—The track on this road has reached 
Royston, Ga., 30 miles east by south from the connection 
with the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line at Toccoa City, leav- 
ing 20 miles to be laid to reach Elberton. Some delay has 
been caused by the temporary closing of the rolling mills at 
Chattanooga, where part of the rails were made, but iron 
for 10 miles is on band, and the Atlanta mill is making the 
rest. A regular train is now run to Ro m, and the com- 
pany hopes to have the road open to Elberton by November. 


Equitable Pipe Line.—It is reported “on good author- 
ity,” that contracts have been concluded for the construction 
of a pipe line from the Bradford — to Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Equitable Oil Company, the Philadelphia & Reading 
and the Central of New Jersey, are said to be parties to the 
contract. 

European & North American.—The officers of this 
road report that during the year ending Sept. 30, 1878, 
there was no accident on the road resulting in injury to any 
passenger or employé, or causing damage to the company’s 
property to the amount of $100. 

Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw.—The United 
States Circuit Court has denied the application of the trus- 
tees for a summary order to put them in on of the 
road. Only a short time had elapsed since the filing of the 
bill, and the answer was not yet due ; moreover, the officers 
of the company admitted the default, and offered to appear 
and confess judgment of foreclosure. As the company was 
willing to facilitate the proceedings, and there were no alle- 
gations of fraud or mismanagement, the Court did not think 
it necessary to appoint a receiver, or to put the trustees in 
possession. The company then filed an answer admitting 
the default. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Notice is given that 25 of 
this company’s sinking-fund land-grant bonds were drawn 
for redemption Oct. 4, in accordance with the provisions of 
the mortgage, and will be paid on presentation to the Far- 
mers’ Loan & Trust Company in New York. The interest 
on the bonds drawn will cease Dec. 3. The numbers drawh 
are: 49, 82, 87, 136, 140, 194, 212, 226, 237, 321, 326, 371, 
386, 429, 450, 457, 524, 696, 701, 732, 734, 739, 778, 798, 
802. 


Hartford, Providence & Fishkill.—The Boston 
Advertiser of Oct. 8 says: ** The answer of the trustees to 
the bill of the New York & New England Railroad Com- 
pany, pending in the United States Court at Hartford, ask- 
ing for the night to redeem the existing mortgage and for 
the transfer of the property, was filed on Saturday. The 
answer sets forth the bringing of the petition by the Boston 
& Providence Railroad Com pany, the trustees of the estate of 
Harl P. Mason, Henry Gardner and others, as stockholders 
of the Hartford, Providence & Fishkill Railroad Company— 
in the state court, praying for an injunction the 
transfer of the property by the trustees, and returnable to 
the November term of Court, and asks that the petitioners 
be made parties to this suit. An early hearing is 
expected this week, aud whether the controversy 
is to be fought out in the United States or state 
court, time will determine, Up to Saturday night 
the New York & New England Treasurer had re- 
ceived about $850,000 of the bonds, leaving $150,000 out- 
standing in the hands of the public. The other million is 
held by the cities of Providence and Hartford. There is 
about 8575,000 to the credit of the sinking fund held b 
these cities, of which the courts will decide the ownership. 
The city of Providence refuses to surrendei its bonds until 
the question of the right of redemption at issue in bill now 
pending in the Supreme Court of Rhode Island—similar to 
the suit just brought in Connecticut—has been decided. 

** It was said at the last meeting of the City Council of 
Hartford that its members were unanimous in favor of sur- 
rendering its bonds. The matter is to be voted on at the 
next meeting, Oct. 14, 1878. Whether the bringing of the 
suit since wil influence their action remains to be seen. It is 
said that the trustees are working harmoniously with the 
New York & New mp gree and it is ho the delay in 
ascertaining the rights of the parties will not be serious.” 


Illinois Central.—The Land Department reports that 


during the month of September 7,438.60 acres of land were | 


sold for $3,148.80. The cash collected on land contracts 
was $5,722.60. 

The traftic on the lines in Illinois was $485,698 inst 
$607,712.62 in September, 1877, a decrease of $123,014.62, 
or 20.1 PE cent. There was a decrease on the Iowa Di- 
vision of $79,707.64, making the total decrease in both 
States for the month 1,722.26. The decline in earnin 
is mainly attributable to the smaller receipts of wheat from 
the Iowa Line as compared with bucked dyerwot of Sep- 
tember, 1877. Owing to the wet threshing has 
been delayed, and shipments have been lighter. Passenger 





business South was 
owing to the yellow fever. ~ 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western.—The in- 
junctions restraining county collectors from levying or sell- 


suspended in September, 


ing the property of this company in Illinois for taxes unpaid | 
ew Hampshire, and the Ports- | ha 


ve been continued by the United States Circuit Court until 
Nov. 15 for the Main 
tension. 

In Chicago, Oct. 8, the United States Circuit Court de- 
cided that the decree of foreclosure should stand. The Court 
held that the right of redemption after foreclosure given by 
the law: of Dlinois and Indianaapplied only to private prop- 
erty and did not cover railroad property; a railroad mort- 
gage also included the franchise and other property, as well 
as the real estate. 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette. —In the 
United States Circuit Court at Indianapolis, Oct. 9, a de- 


cree of foreclosure was granted of a mortgage for $50,000 | 


on certain property in Indianapolis, a nage by the com- 
pany from the Indianapolis ter Works Company, and 
situated at the crossing of the canal, It is claimed, however, 
that the Water Works Company had no real title to the 
canal property, but that it was vested in property owners 
along the line, and an appeal will probably be taken from 
the decree. 


Kansas Pacific.— omg has been made to Justice 
Miller of the Supreme Court, sitting in Washington as Cir- 
cuit Judge, for the removal of Henry Villard, one of the 
Receivers of this road. The application is opposed by coun- 
sel for the Denver Extension bondholders, who ask that 


Mr. Villard may be retained to represent their interest in | 


the road. After hearing argument decision was reserved, 
and will be announced at Atchison, Kan., next week. 

Mr. Adolphus Meier, trustee under the land mortgage, has 
issued a circular in which he states that up to July Bf there 
had been redeemed $422,000 of the bonds, leaving $1,567,- 
000 outstanding. On July 31 there were in hand $15,204 
in cash, $865,000 in land notes well secured and about 
1,800,000 acres unsold lands. Should the Secretary of the 
Interior's decision be sustained and the land be opened to 
preémption at $1.25 per acre, the land would yield $2,250,- 
000, or enough to pay off the land bonds and leave a surplus 
for the second-mortgage land bonds. The trustee believes, 
however, that the decision will not be sustained. Instruc- 
tions have been given to the Land Commissioner to receive 
the bonds at par and accrued interest for all land payments. 


Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington. — Receiver 
Chapman reports for September as foliows : 


DEE UNE Ds wo v0 ct osnancbheaar ss eegessgeetcrtescsaen $22 483.21 

ee Serre eer eee eer tree 

Desi. iin bins Si peta wind vewiees). cari nal $61,319.53 
Expenditures on old account... ..........065 $5,188.56 
, * new account. .............. 27,387.84 

—_— 32,576.40 





Weinnos, Oct. To... ceva vese cose ees Q28,743.13 
The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $6,259.92 for 
the month. 


Lake Champlain & St. Lawrence.—This Canadian 
rgad is now completed from Farnham, P. Q., northward to 
St. Guillaume, about 45 miles, and trains are to begin run- 
ning next week. The road is of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge. 


Louisville & Nashville.—At the annual mee in 
Louisville, Oct. 2, the stockholders voted unanimously to 
approve the contract made by the board for the completion 
and lease of the Cumberland & Ohio Ruilroad, South Di- 
vision. 

A resolution abolishing the pass system was offered by a 
stockholder, but was laid on the table after some Gievanaion. 


Metropolitan Elevated.—A dispatch from Albany, 
N. Y., Oct. 9, says: ‘‘ Attorney-General Schoonmaker has 
received from the Clerk of General_Sessions a certified copy 
of the presentment of the Grand Jury against the elevated 
pePoned § He says, in regard to it, that it has no force and 
hecan take no action in regard toit. Itis apparently an 
evasion rather than an action. If there had been evidence 
before the Grand Jury to warrant an indictment, they 
should have made the indictment themselves. Except as an 
opinion of several very respectable gentlemen, it had no 
force whatever. 

“The Attorney-General stated further that he would be in 
New York on Friday, the 11th inst., and in some room of 
the court-house at 11 a. m. would resume the hearing in the 
matter of the complaint against the elevated railway, sub- 
mitted to him some time ago. t was an application to 
him to commence an action for the dissolution of the cor- 
poration, and it was consequently a matter of which he 
should take cognizance. e petition was not Le 
ported by affidavits and proofs, and usually he would 
reject petitions so unsupported, but the matter was 
of such vital interest to New York that he did not feel at 
liberty to act upon it or reject it without hearing reasons 
for and against it. The effect of his bringing a suit and win- 
ning it against the corporation would be to cause a dissolu- 
tion of the corporation, The materials of the road could, of 
course, be sold, but whether the railway would have to be 
dismantled, and the traffic on these particular lines discon- 


tinued would depend upon the question whether a new cor- | 


ration or owner can succeed, with the property, to the 
ranchises and privileges granted especially to an e” 


Missouri, lowa & Nebraska.—It is again stated that 
this company has made arrangements to change its eastern 
terminus from Alexandria, Mo., to Keokuk, Ia., and that it 
has secured the use of the Keokuk & Des Moines track and 
depot in that place. 


Nashua & Lowell.—The arrangements for the separate 
operation of this road were not carried out after all. The 
directors of the company met those of the Boston & Lowell 
in Boston, Oct. 2, when it was decided to continue the run- 
ning of the two roads as heretofore, under direction of Man- 
ager Hosford, until a hearing is had upon the injunction and 
eg is put in form for the acceptance of the stock- 

olders. 


New Jersey West Line.—The purchasers of this road 
at the recent foreclosure sale have — the Passaic & 
Delaware Railroad, fixing the ca stock at $1,000,000. 
None of the old owners appear in the reorganization, all the 
officers of the new company being connected with the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, which has purchased 


The line is completed from Summit, N. J., west to Ber- 
nardsville, about 16 miles, but this section has been allowed 
$0 fall ints very bad Cuedition and lens Bot been worked for 
two or three months past. It will now be re and put 
in operation at once. It is also graded from it east to 
Lyons’ Farms, near Newark, but itis not likely that this 
section will be pleted 


com: although the 
gs | Summit to Milburn ma be finished and used as a loop line 


for the Morris & Ewex Division, to av the heavy grades 


and sharp curves east of The line from Summit to 
Bernardsville will doubtless be worked as a branch of the 
Morris & Essex Division. 4 


e and until Jan. 1 for the Western | 


| - New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The third rail is 
| now laid to Susquehanna, 22 miles east of B ton, 
whore the last reports left it. The work is on the 
Delaware Division between Susquehanna and Jervis, 

In the matter of the application made in August by Henry 
C, Ohlen fora peremptory mandamus to require com- 
pany to receive and transport such crude petroleum for him 
as he might offer for transportation upon payment of the ac- 
| customed rate, Judge \an Brunt, of the New York Supreme 
Court, gave his decision Oct. 8. The opinion set the 
| point made on behalf of the railroad company, that the 

mandamus should not be nted because there was an ade- 

uate remedy at law, and holding that the cases established 
the principle that the Court will by mandamus compel a 
railroad corporation to fully and fairly fulfil the obligation 
which it took upon itself at the time of the acceptance of its 
franchises and as compensation therefor. Among the duties 
imposed by the general railroad law is to carry freight upon 
its road and to furnish sufficie:.t accommodations for the 
transportation of such freight within a reasonable time after 
the same is offered for transportation. 

As to the claim on behalf of the company, that it was not 
bound to turnish tank cars, Judge Van Brunt decides that it 
is bound to furnish to all its customers the same facilities, 
and can make no distinction. If tank cars are peculiarly 
suitable to the transportation of any particular kind of 
freight, and the company turnishes them to one customer, it 
cannot refuse them to another, at any rate when it has 
them idle, as in this case. The law requires the furn 
of sufficient accommodation, and accommodation not suit- 
| able cannot be sufficient. Tank cars being recognized as the 
| most suitable for the transportation of oil, Mr. Ohlen 
the right to the use of such cars for the transportation of 
|oil. But Judge Van Brunt decides, in conciusion, that the 
alternative mandamus asks woo much, as it commands the 
company immediately upon the ee of the writ to re- 
ceive and transport, etc., when the law only uires the 
company to transport within a reasonable time. He there- 
fore refuses a peremptory mandamus, 

The cemplaint in the suit charged that cars were refused 
to Mr. Ohlen, while the road had a number idle, and that it 
was at the time carrying oil for Pratt & Co., (a firm which 
combines w.th the Standard Oil Company), at much below 
the regular rates, which Mr. Oblen offered. 





New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago.—A contract has 
been let for the building of this projected partow-gaigs 
road from Huntington, Ind., eastward to Ossian, about 16 
miles. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—The following 
statement is published for tne five months of the fiscal year 
from April 1 to Aug. 81: 


1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec, P. ¢. 
218,704.96 $261,743.01 D. $42,048.05 16.4 
181,035.48 140,103.62 I. 32,744.06 21.9 


Gross earnings. 
Expenses..... 





Net earnings. $36,856.48 $112,549.49 D. $75,603.01 67.3 
Interest on bonds, 
five months..... 38,300.00 30,832.25 1. 2,467.75 8.0 


Surplus .... $3,556.48 $81,717.24 D. $78,160.76 95.7 
Dividend on pref'd 
stock, five mo's.. 66,666.67 SE, | amth coltdents 
Deficit, or surplus. $63,110.19 $15,050.57 —............ sce 
The decrease in earnings bas been continuous for 
some time, and in the last three months has been about 22 


per cent. This, with the increase in expenses, leaves very 
little this year for the preferred stock, after paying interest. 


Oil Transportation .—The investigation into the charges 
of discrimination made by oil shippers was continued last 
week at Pittsburgh. The testimony taken was chiefly in 
confirmatiom of that already heard. 

As a result of the investigation, Deputy Attorney General 
Gilbert appeared before the Pe lvania Supreme Court in 
recone eT a = in behalf of the State a bill in 
equity against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, citi 
numerous discriminations and other unlawful acts. tyhe bil 
also char, unlawful combination between the defend- 
ant, the Oil Company, of Cleveland, O., the United 
Pipe Lines, under its former and present organization, the 
Acme Oil Company, the Erie Rodway Campeny and its suc- 
cessor, the New York, Lake Erie & Western Company, the 
Atlantic &; Great Western Railroad Company, the Lake 
| Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company, the New 
| York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company and the 
| Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo Railroad Company, and 
| asks for an injunction to prevent further discriminations and 
| combinations, and for such further relief as the Court may 
decide to be necessary in the case. 

Similar bills were also filed the Dunkirk, Alle- 
gheny Valley & Pittsburgh, the fake Shove & Mis 
| Southern, the Atlantic & Great Western and the United 
Pipe Lines. 
nm presentation of the bills some discussion arose as to 
whether leave should be granted te file them in the Supreme 
| Court. It was urged that the matter was of too great im- 
eat to be delayed, and that it came p ly before the 
| Supreme Court and not before any inferior court. The 
| Court finally took the papers, reserving its decision as to 
ing urisdiction of the case. 

In reference to this case, President Scott has written the 
following letter, dated Oct. 7, addressed to the stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Railroad wba vy “Tam ad- 
| vised by telegraph to-day that sguiication been made by 

the Deputy egy re nee ot the Commonwealth to the 
Supreme Court, at Pittsburgh, for permission to file bills 
against various railroad companies, and among others the 
| Pennsylvania Railroad Company, alleging in the bill against 
| this company a combination with the Standard Oil Company, 
| Pipe Lines and other railroad companies, to control the en- 
| tire business of producing, buying, se and transporting 
| oil, and that in carrying out this combination it has made 
|unlawful discriminations, etc. I desire to state that the 
| Pennsylvania Railroad Company is in no ible combina- 
tion in regard to Retecte. buying, selling or otherwise 
| dealing in oil, and that it does not believe it has made any 
| unlawtiul discrimination at any time, or r any cir- 
cumstances, ani upon the hearing of the case, if it ever 
| comes to a hearing, it will make this very plain to any court 
before whom it may be heard. If any shippers or producers 
| of oil feel themselves aggrieved, the courts are open at their 
individual instance for any that may be due them. 











the ‘The whole movement seems to rest on ex parte testimony 


entirely, as this company has never been given an opportu- 
nity to be heard on subject. I am not, therefore, sur- 
prised at the Supreme Court hesitating—as shown by the 
| a addressed by the Justices to the Deputy Attorney 

neral—about taking jurisdiction of the matter. I desire 
to repeat that all charges or allegations to the effect that 
this company or any of its officers are in any way, directly 
or indirectly, interested, — gt Standard ae Com- 
| pany or any other party, in production, , selling 
or trafficking in any way in oil, are without foundation in 


fact. Why your company should be assailed in this manner 
| and at this time will, pom: Hoang be made plain to you at no 
distant day. 
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Old Colony.—An unusually fatal accident occurred on 
this road on the afternoon of Oct. 8. A heavy excursion 
train, drawn by two engines, returning to Boston from a 
regatta at Silver Lake, was thrown from the track at Wol- 
laston Foundry siding, and both engines were thrown over 
upon their sides and three passenger cars were piled up on 
the top of them and badly wrecked. The first tliree cars 
kept the track and ran past the engines and it was the two 
following cars which were wreck The latest accounts re- 
ceived report 22 killed, 4 missing and 126 wounded, som» 
severely, but a number slightly. 

\s to the cause of the accident, it appears that a local 
freight had been switching some cars at that point, although 
the excursion train was over-due. It was an extra, but due 
notice had been given of its running. It is not as yet very | 
clear just how the accident was caused, whether by the | 
switches left open by the freight (which had _ to cross the in- 
ward-bound track to reach the siding) or b 
striking some of the cars of the freight, which | 
were still on the same track with the pas-| 
senger. The clearest accounts, however, state that the | 
engines had left the track before striking the freight cars. 
There is to be an inquest, and the Railroad Commissioners 
will also investigate the accident, so that the facts in the 
case will be pretty well brought out. 

The accident is the worst that has happened near Boston | 
since the Revere disaster on the Eastern road, and the most 
fatal we have recorded since the Ashtabula disaster. It | 
will undoubtedly cost the company a large sum for personal | 
damages, and this view of the case caused a sharp decline in 
the company’s stock. On Tuesday it was selling on the 
Boston Stock Exchange at 10314, but on Wednesday it 
varied from 87 to 90. The Old Colony is a well-managed 
road, and a serious accident is something unusual. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company is _pre- 
paring plans for several steam colliers to used in the 
Mediterranean trade, which the company hopes to establish. 
These vessels will be fitted to bring = return cargoes of 
fruit and other articles usually exported from Mediterranean 
ports, 

St. Louis, [ron Mountain & Southern.—-A St. Louis 
dispatch of Oct. 6 says: ‘* Judge Dillon, of the United Statcs 
Circuit Court, having further heard the case of the Union 
Trust Company, of New York, against the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railroad Company, entered a decree 
yesterday that the equities of the case are with the com- 
plainant, and that the defendant is in default of interest on 
the consolidated mortgage bonds described in the bill, due 
April 1, 1877, and that the complainant is entitled to re- 
cover the amount thereof. He also declared that it be re- 
ferred to a master in chancery to report the amount of inter- 
est due on these bonds at the time he files his report in cow t, 
and also as to who actually owns the coupons on these bonds.’ 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—This company is 
negotiating for the exchange of its own bonds for the 
1,000,000 bonds of the St. Charles Bridge Company. The 
hoiders of those bonds have appointed a committee to repre- 
sent them, but want to keep their 8 per cent. interest and 
some provision for a sinking fund 


} 


St. Paul & Sioux City.—This company and the Sioux 
City & St. Paul have offered to carry grain to St. Paul at 
present at reduced rates, on account of the low grade of 
much of the crop along the line and the poor prices offered. 
The reduction from the regular local rates is 2 ar cent, for 
No. 4 wheat and No, 8 barley, and 40 per cent. for rejected 
wheat and rejected barley. 


St. Louis & Toledo.—This company was organized re- 
cently at Indianapolis to build a narrow-gauge air line from 
Toledo to East St. Louis. It is claimed that the proposed 
line will be 48 miles shorter than the Wabash between the 
same points, which would make it 391 miles long. The 
capital stock is to be $1,000,000, The Indiana company 
will be consolidated hereafter with the organizations in Ohio 
and Illinois. 


Sharpsville. —In the long litigation. between this com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania Company ‘as to the grade 
crossing of the Erie & Pittsburgh road at Sharpsville, Pa., 
the Pennsylvania Court of Common Pleas has confirmed the 
Master’s report and orde a decree to be entered. The 
decree dissolves the preliminary injunction obtained by the 
Pennsylvania Company and permits the Sharpsville Com 
pany to build the grade crossing, the work to be done at 
its own cost and under the direction of a competent engineer 
to be chosen by the Pennsylvania Company. The Sharps- 
ville Company is to keep the crossing in repair, pay a watch- 
man and observe all reasonable rules, etc., as to crossing of 
trains. 

The Sharpsville road has for years crossed the Erie & 
Pittsburgh at Sharpsville for the purpose of delivering coal 
to furnaces and to the canal. The present suit grew out of 
an attempt to make a new crossing to secure a better con- 
nection with the Sharon Extension of the Atlantic & Great 
Western, then lately completed, in order to be able to ship 
coal over that road to Cleveland. 


Southern Pacific.—This company is now forwardin 
quantities of construction material to Yuma, and it is sai 
that work will at once be begun on the extension of the road 
from Yuma east to Tucson under the organization lately ef- 
fected in Arizona, The distance to Tucson is nearly 300 
miles. 


Valley of Ohio.—Work is progressing steadily and the 
road-bed is ready for the rails for 10 miles north from 
Akron, O., where track-laying will be begun. The bric 
over the Cuyahoga River in Cleveland is being put up, ani | 
the other bridge work is well advanced 


Victoria Railroads.—For the last year reported (the | 
calendar year 1877, we believe), the 931 miles of railroad !n | 
this colony of Australia earned £1,135,790, and the working | 
expenses were 5214 per cent. Per mile of road in our cur | 
rency the gross earnings were $5,935, the working expenses | 
$3,004, and the net earnings $2,841, 





Waukon & Mississippi.—Iowa papers reports that 
this road has been sold to the Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & 
Minnesota Company, with whose road it connects at Adams. 
The road was built last year, is of 8 ft. gauge, and runs from 


Adams, la., northwest to Waukon, 23 miles. 


Woodruff Sleeping and Parlor Coach Co.-—This 
company has purchased the cars, patents and franchises of 
the Lucas Sleeping Car Company. The Lucas Company had 
a number of cars running on routes in the South. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Louisville & Nashville. 

The report of the President for the year ending June 380, 
1878, is, as usual, published in advance of the full report. The 
lines worked at the close of the year were as follows: 

Miles. 
185.v0 
730 
0.30 


Main Stem, Louisville to Nashville.........................- 
Bardstown Branch, Junction to Bardstown, K 
Knoxville Branch, Lebanon Junction, Ky., 





| Montgomery, 490.3 miles long, with a principal branch to 


| 











—_ - yee omer —_— $$ - = 
Richmond Branch, Junction to Richmond, Ky..... ... 33.40 | 030, or an increase of 47,187,235, or 26 per cent., more traffic 
Cecilian Branch, Louisville to Cecilian Junction. 45.54 | for considerably less revenue. 


‘In accomplishing this the road has in the meantime not 


Total Main Stem and branches ‘ bated 391.54 |). 3 + Re-presd on : ree ae : 
Memphis Line, Bowling Green, Ky., to Memphis, Tenn..... 259.10 -_ : Gactoen duc leuk Wo ie ca physical condition has 
often 2e rove PAST + er ‘ 

Total owned............. , -ssssees-+-,. 650,64 | _ ‘* In producing the results placed before you in this report, 

Glasgow Branch, leased. Junction to Glasgow, Ky 10.50 the management believe its success due to the strictest econo- 

| — & Deter R. R., leased, Nashville, Tenn., _— my and the most careful supervision in every department by 

to Decatur, Ala. . Sh Maing 22.5 the best skilled officers that can be commanded--a policy 

geome Sot ot beg yg “a pe —— — 183.00 from which the management do not think it safe to depart 
§. & N. Ala., Wetumpka Branch 7.00 in the future, 


—-— 322.80 


‘During the past few years the management has paid 
much attention to the development of the local traffic of the 
road. It has encouraged manufactures along its lines, and 
the results have proven the wisdom of its efforts in the large 
increase of local traffic, and itis believed that this policy 
should be continued. a 

‘For the past few years the operations of the road have 
been very free from accidents to passengertrains. All roads 
are more or less liable to such accidents, and our immunity 
has been considered remarkable by railroad men. We re- 
gret to say, however, that late in June we had a severe acci- 
dent, a collision arising from the inadvertence of skillful and 
experienced telegraph operators and train employés, which, 
while it did nut injure any passenger, resulted in loss of life 
and serious bodily injury to several of the train employés. 
All claims justly arising from this accident were promptly 
settled, and the amount charged to the operations of the 
rcad in the past fiscal year.” 

The report, after referring to the strikes of 1877 at some 
length, continues: ‘* Your Main Stem, extending from Louis- 
ville to Nashville, will compare most favorably with any 
road in the country. It is almost entirely laid wath steel 
rail, thoroughly ballasted and all its appointments are in 
perfect keeping with a first-class road. The branches and 


Total worked : fg a2 ee 973.44 

The whole system forms a main line from Louisville to 
Memphis, and the other minor branches. The only change 
in the lines worked reported is the addition of the. branch 
of the South & North Alabama from Elmore to Wetumpka, 
not completed, we believe, until about the close of the fiscal 
ren 


The Secretary’s statement of liabilities, cost and resources, 
somewhat condensed, is as follows: 

Liabilities : 
Capital stock ($13,845 per mile). 
Bonded debt ($26,805 per mile) ‘ 
Bills payable, accounts and pay-rolis, $1,947,601.47 
Purchasing Committee, Cecilian Br. 269,100.00 
Back dividends, July and 

dividends and interest 


$9,007,818.82 
17,440,720.00 


August 
- 345,974.41 
—-- —— 2,592,675.88 

Profit and loss account 3,304, 764.85 


Total.. .. 832,315, 979.55 


Cost and resources: 





Cost of road to June 30, 1878 ($36,990 per mile). 24,066,919.89 | the Memphis Line are also in good condition, and, as feeders 
Due from Transportation Dep't.. $227,189.81 to our main stem, play an important part in our system. 
Ten-year mortgage bonds 714,015.61 | ‘* The Cecilian Branch, which we have operated since Jan- 
Cecilian Branch bonds : ; 880,C 00.00 ary. 1877. h ove t rise i ; 

Sundry vonds and stocks..... . 1,973,308.19 | wary, 25¢¢, Ras proven to bea wise investment. The re- 
Bills and accounts receivabie.... "427802 42 | ceipts have increased largely, in many cases donbling those 


Real estate, timber and quarry lands... 959,454.94 


of the corresponding month of the previous year. 1ts pur- 
8S. & N. Ala. second-mortgage bonds.. 1,000,000.00 


chase was made with the single idea of protecting our Main 


8. & N. Ala. R. kK. Co, 575,875.49 Stem against a ruinous competition continually threatened 
Nashville & Decatur 389,023.93 


R. R. Co | by a chain of bankrupt roads, which had it in their power at 
vee any time to very materially reduce our revenue without 
great danger tothemselves. Not only has protection ag inst 
this competition been firmly, and it is believed permanently 
secured, but the purchase has yielded us sutticient additional 
revenue for the large payments made on the road. 

‘“* We also pass a large business over the Main Stem he- 
tween Louisville and Elizabethtown, which, when the Ce- 


Cecilian Branch. 
chop and fuel stock... ..... 
Cash, Louisville and New York 


583,985.59 
369,456.81 
148,846.87 


8,249,059.66 


bonded debt was increased by the issue of $1,000,000 Cecil- | ty hich 
ian Branch bonds (of which $880,000 are reported still held cilian Branch was owned by the Louisviile, Paducah & 
by the company), and decreased by the redemption of $48,- | Southwestern road, was naturally diverted over the branch. 
510 bonds of various issues, making a net increase of $956,- | This business is worth to us over $50,000 net annually. * * 
490. The bonded debt now consists of #7,070,000 consoli-|_ ‘‘Substantial improvements have been made along the 
dated bonds; $2,000,000 ten-year mortgage bonds; $70,000 | line of your roads during the past fiscal year. A commo- 
main oftice mortgage; $1,000,000 Cecilian Branch bonds; | dious passenger station has been finished at Montgomery, a 
$3,500,000 Memphis & Ohio bonds: &2,304,720 Memphis, | »eW d_ pot constructed at Columbia, a new iron bridge at 
Clarksville & Louisville bonds; $88,000 Lebanon Branch | heavy cost has been thrown over Duck River, and several 
bonds; $558,000 Louisville city bonds on Lebanon Branch | minor structures have been erected. 
and extension, and $850,000 Louisville city bonds to Maiu| ‘* Better accommodations at Nashville and Memphis are 
Stem, which are not a mortgage on the property. During | needed, and steps have already been taken toward procuring 
the year 20 Nashville & Decatur bonds and $68,000 South | the same in the former city. : ia 
& North Alabama bonds were purchased for their respective ‘* On all our roads we have laid large quantities of steel 
sinking funds. | rails during the past year. ; r ; 
The earnings of all the lines worked for the year were as | During the year the company has received 15 locomotives 
follows: from the Rogers Works, the balance of a lot contracted for 
before the panic, the completion of which was suspended by 


| 





a Cy irae ——T D ge | 
Gross earnings. 95.007 308 48 $5818 500.80 gar eert FS | mutual agreement. New extensions are referred to as fol- 
Expenses 3,263,356.06 3,174,806.52 88,549.54 2.8 | lows: } 
Be cits wenes ‘ — —- —_ —_-——- —-| ‘‘ Wehave, during the past year, built for the South & 
Net earnings. ..$2.344.242.42 $2,140,520.28 $203,722.14 9.5 | North Alabama Railroad the Wetumpka Branch. The road 
Gross earn. p’r mile. 5,802.32 5,648.00 154.32 2.7 | extends from Elmore to Wetumpka, a distance of seven 
i > . 125.65 2,274.00 151.65 6.7) miles. Its construction was demanded by a contract the 
Per cent. of exp's. : 58.20 59.72... eae | . 
| 


South & North Alabama Railroad Company made for im- 
portant advantages secured to itself in past years. The 
roads penetrates to the centre of a rich and fertile valley, 
and will bea valuable feeder to our system. 
‘* At the close of the year negotiations were in progress, 
and have since been concluded, for the construction of that 
2 ie yg) Bi gene “ne part of the Cumberland & Ohio road between Lebanon and 
From this semi-annual dividends of 114 per cent. each | Gyeensburg, Ky., about 31 miles in length. This road in its 
have been paid on the stock, amounting to $270,174. >| entirety was originally intended as a competitor of our own 
The result from the operations of the leased Nashville & | fo, valuable business, but its projectors tailed for want of 
Decatur road were as follows: means after expending about four million dollars, and it 
Gross earnings ($6,032 per mile) having been thought desirable that our company should con- 
Expenses (54.22 per cent.) trol the portion of it stated, and which had on offered us, 
a lease for 25 years was effected. By the terms of the lease 
we acquire the middle portion of the road, upon which about 
$1,000,000 has already been expended, and to complete 
which it will take about $180,000, for which sum we are se- 
cured by a first and only mortgage of $800,000 on the road. 
—-—-—— | The road penetrates a rich and fertile country, capable, un- 
Surplus oa hk $54,906.61 | der this new stimulus, of yielding a great traffic, not only to 
The net earnings of this line showed an increase over the | the projected road itself, but to others in our system. 
previous year of $74,799.18, or 28.5 per cent. Charges to | Desig the past year the company has added to its 
construction account were $21,966.65, making with pre- | bonded debt one million dollars. This amount was placed in 


The net earnings of the Louisville & Nashville proper for 
the year were: 

Net earnings. 
Interest on bon 


Rp oA * ghey ROE $1,708,675.84 
ded and floating debt 1,024, 284.35 


Surplus ou $684,391.49 


. $737,756.37 
400,111.82 


bites ced dad $337,644.55 
. $34,682.71 
..149,501,79 
98,553.44 
- 282,737.94 


Net earnings ($2,761 per mile 
Hire of equipment. . 
Interest on bonded ¢ 
Dividends on stock. 





iebt 


vious years a total of $283,125.85, which is to be reim-/ a mortgage on the Cecilian Branch, 46.3 miles long. The 
bursed at the end of the lease. |}amount of the mortgage is very small for the property 
The South & North Alabama showed for the year an in- | covered, it omginally costing over two miliions. This bond 


crease of $86,006.86, or 11.2 per cent., in gross, and of $95,- | has not yet been placed upon the market, nor will it be until 
792.68, or 48.4 per cent., in net earnings. The result from | a fair price can be obtained. 
the operations of this road were as follows: | “We have during the past year extended aid to the 
$844,688.87 Brownsville & Ohio Railroad Company, which is building a 
551030.99 | road from Brownsville to Friendship, Tenn. Part of this 
, road has already been built, and the whole, when completed. 
will form a valuable feeder to our system, as it penetrates a 
rich, agricultural country.” 

teference is made to the progress of immigration and set- 
tlement, especially on the line of the South & North Ala- 
| bama road, where soil and climate are very favorable. Tle 
| suecess of the colony at Cullman hus induced the settlemeny 
| of several others, chiefly of Germans. The report concludes 
as follows: 

‘The coal and iron interests on the line of the South & 
North Alabama Railroad, upon which that road so much 
depends, are advancing very materially. New mines are 
opening, and the Eureka Company, the pioneer in the man- 
ufacture of iron in that section, has added largely to its in- 
terests in North Alabama. Its worksat Oxmoor and He'- 
ena are of the most extensive character, and the amount of 
product they turn over to our line for transportation forms 
a very important element in our revenue. 


Gross earnings ($4,616 per mile) 
Expenses (65.28 per cent.) 








Net earnings ($1,605 per mile) 
Hire of equipment 
Interest on bonder 


eee ee 
. $74,466.17 
345.930.96 


i debt 





Deficit ; . : 
Add amount advanced on construction acc 
Purchase of 68 sterling bonds 
Advances and interest on old account 





ount. 


95,055.54 


Total advances for the year .. $829,686.08 
The advances for the previous year were #436,449.16. 
| As compared with 1873-74, the first full year of the opera- 
| tion of this road, the net earnings have increased 207.2 per 
e 


nt. 

| President Standiford gives the following statement of gross | 
| and net earnings of all lines worked for six years with the | 
| comments below: 












| 4872-78, 1873-74. 1874-75. 1875-76. _ 1876-77, _1877-78.| _ *‘ The coal and iron on the line of the South & North Ale- 

| $6,166,052 $5,510,695 $4,863,874 $4,961,490 $5,315,327 $5,607,598 | bama Railroad are practically inexhaustible, and as fast as 

| 1,484,047 1,565,382 1,682,133 1,967,960 2,140,520 2,344,242 | new markets can be opened the product of our revenue. will 
Net inc. 81,585 198,086 483,913 656,473 860,195 


be largely increased. 

‘In conclusion, your directory feel that they may justly 
congratulate the stockholders upon the improved condition 
and future prospects of their property. The country along 
our line is increasing in prosperity and population, new 
| feeders to our lines are continually opening up new and fer- 

tile sections of country, and our receipts are now, and we 
| believe ever must be, ample to meet all fixed char, and 
yield a surplus which we have no reason to doubt will an- 
nually increase until, at no distant day, your property will 
reack a value in earning capacity second to none in the 
country.” 


‘“'Th’s rasult in brief shows that the net earnings of your | 
| road have increased 58 per cent, since the panic, and as the 
advance has been stable and uniform in its character, it cer- 
tainly demonstrates the enhanced value of your property 
since that time. 
| ‘These results have been reached with low rates of freight 
unparalleled in the history of your road. _ To show the low 
; rates at which we are carrying traffic, com with pre- 
| ceding years, it is only necessary to notice the fact that in 
| the year before the panic we carried 177,466,795 tons of | 
freight one mile, while in the past year we carried 224,654, - 














